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REPORT. 



The committee appointed by the Board of Curators " on 
the organization of the University, and the adaptation and 
harmonizing of its various courses of study, so as to meet 
the requirements of the Act of Congress, July 2, 1862, 
donating public lands for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, and also the Act of the General Assembly 
of the State of Missouri, approved Feb. 24, 1870, making 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College a department of 
the State University," submit the following report for the 
consideration and action of the Board. 

A COMPLETE UNIVERSITY SVSTEM TO 1!E REPORTED. 

The committee, in the discharge of their duty, feel 
authorized to consider the whole University organization, 
in its various departments, its government and relations, 
and to present such views as may embody a plan of action 
for the future ; also, to present rules and bj'-Iaws as well for 
the government of the Board itself, as to carry into effect 
the plan which shall be adopted by the Board. The dis- 
cussions which led to the appointment of this committee, 
not less than the language of the resolution constituting it ; 
and the fact, also, that another resolution was passed in 
connection therewith, in the words following, viz. : "That 
in view of the entire and complete reorganization of the 
University, and its adjustment with the agricultural depart- 
ment, the seats of all professors and instructors, other than 
the president, are held and declared vacant from and after 
the close of the University session, 1871," lead to the con- 
clusion that a thorough and radical revision, with a view to 
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a re-fonnation of the University, was designed, and that 
the Board did not intend to allow itself to be in any degree 
embarrassed in its action, by existing relations or expecta- 
tions. In short, a carte blanche seems to have been pre- 
sented to the committee, except that it is bound to make 
its recommendations, in accordance with the State Constitu- 
tion, reladng to the University, the act of the Legislature 
founding it; also, the act of Congress, donating lands for 
the benefit of the Agricultural and Mechanical College ; 
and the recent act of the Legislature, in accordance with 
its provisions, locating the same ; and such as in the best 
and most effective manner to carry out, not only the 
requirements, but the spirit of these several instruments. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE WORK. 

The committee approach the work entrusted to them, 
most deeply impressed with a sense of its importance. 
The organization of a plan of the University for the great 
State of Missouri requires much careful consideration ; 
and the committee cannot but express their regret, that 
they have not had better opportunities of conference and 
consultation with each other. If, in Great Britain and 
other countries of Europe, as welt as in our own country, 
the subject of university reform has occupied the profound 
attention of the most philosophic writers and statesmen, 
and proved one of the most difficult problems of the age, 
well may your committee hesitate in laying before your 
body a plan of organization. 

Were your committee required to present the plan of an 
ordinary college, their work would be simple and compara- 
tively easy. Precedents would be found on every side. 
The lights of experience would shine around them, and 
their work would be likely to be satisfactory. But, in the 
present case, we enter upon a new field. In some respects 
our University will differ from all others. We are required 
to adjust various courses, literary, sciendfic, and practical, 
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into one systematic whole ; to harmonize departments, so 
that there shall be no clashing ; so to arrange and dove-tail 
the one with the other, that instructional labor may be 
economized ; that the appointments and collections of the 
University, and its instructions, may be available in all its 
departments ; that its professors shall work for a common 
end; in short, that in its arrangements the motto of our 
National Government, ''\E Pluribus Unum" may be fully 
realized. 

STARTING POINTS. 

There are certain general principles which we are to 
regard as fixed and settled, and as stardng points, among 
which are such as the following : 

THE UNIVERSITY A PART OF THE STATE SYSTEM. 

The University of the State of Missouri exists by the 
power of the organic law ; indeed, it is not going too far to 
say that the educational scheme, of which the University 
is the head, forms a part of the State system just as much 
as the Legislature, or the courts for the administration of 
justice. This is the Missouri scheme, and a feature in the 
polity of the commonwealth. 

TO BE MAINTAINED AS SUCH. 

The Curators then are to presume, and to act upon the 
idea, that the University, with its various departments, will 
be supported and maintained as are other parts of our 
public system, and that it will be maintained in a manner 
worthy this State, now having near two millions of inhabit- 
ants, and soon to have five, and with wealth increasing in 
a ratio far more rapid than population. Hence, we must 
lay the foundations of such an institution, solid and com- 
prehensive enough for all the wants of the people in the 
direction of higher education ; indeed, in the words used 
to express the aim of another State University, "so as to 
meet the educational wants of every student in the State." 
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ECONOMY AND RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Again, while the University must have all such appoint- 
ments, and afford such ample means of instruction that 
the sons and daughters of Missouri shall have no occasion 
to resort elsewhere for the highest culture in literature, in 
the sciences, and in the practical arts ; yet a judicious 
economy and rigorous responsibility must be observed in 
all money expenditures, so that it can never be justly 
charged, that there is waste or extravagance. There is no 
one point which requires more careful guarding, or for the 
prevention of which, more stringent and business-like rules 
are required. 

FOR THE WHOLE PEOPLE, AND THEREFORE TO BE NON- 
SECTARIAN AND NON-1'ARTIZAN. 

The University, thus existing by tlie power of the State, 
is for the benefit of the whole people of the State, and 
hence mere partizan politics and sectarian religion are to 
be wholly ignored and discarded. No man is to be accepted 
or rejected either as president, professor, or other employe 
of the University, because he belongs to this or that sect, 
or to this or that political party. The University— and, 
indeed, our whole State system of education, should be 
entirely above and beyond the rivalry of sects, or the ups 
and downs of political parties. The only rivalry, which 
should exist among them, ought to be, which will do most 
in the cause of universal enlightenment. Men who hold 
the high position of president or professors in the State 
University, ought, in the words of the late President 
Lathrop, to be "too good patriots to be partizans, and too 
good Chrisdans to be sectarians. 

THE UNIVERSITY TO BE OPEN TO WOMEN. 

This view of the State Universit}' in its relations to the 
whole people must embrace the idea, that the women of 
the State shall have access to all its departments and 
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instructions. There is neither reason nor justice in exclud- 
ir.g one half our population from the means of the highest 
culture which the State aflbrds. The progress of the ideas 
of our country— and indeed of the civilized world— leaves 
no doubt or hesitancy on this point. We must, with Cornell 
and Michigan universities, with Indiana and Iowa, with 
Wisconsin and California in our own counti-y—and with 
Paris, Zurich, Vienna, and London abroad — admit women ; 
and we must also make suitable provision for a college home 
for women students. 

MUST BE ADAPTED TO THE WANTS Ol'' THE PEOPLE. 

The University must be adapted to the condition and 
wants of the people of the State— to the general progress 
and civilization — to the development of the wonderful 
material resources which make Missouri the admiration 
of the world. The University of the State, situated in 
the very centre of the State, and in the centre of national 
empire itself, must not, from inadequate conceptions of its 
true sphere, be suffered to fall below the demands of its 
position and of the vast populations which it represents, 
and may be expected to represent, in time to come. The 
governing idea of the University must result from its pecu- 
liar surroundings. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

We are to bear in mind, that the industrial and economic 
interests are to be promoted by the application of the high- 
est principles of science to those arts, upon which the 
material prosperity of the State essentially depends. We 
must have our State University, not merely an institution 
for literary and professional training, but one in which 
these scientific applications shall be exhibited in the best 
manner to mining, to machinery of all kinds, to architec- 
ture, to engineering, to the improvement of soils, and to 
the domestic economies and arts of living in general. We 
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must have such an institution at whatever cost. The State 
Constitution and the wants of the people equally demand it. 
Our institutions, claimed to be of the higher order, have 
too often failed in these regards, and hence have largely 
failed to secure popular favor. Their practical usefulness 
has been called in question, and college learning has been 
scouted, as unfitting men for the practical duties. It has 
been said that a man, in order to be good for anything, 
must first of all unlearn his college learning. 

RELATIONS OF THE UMVBKSITY TO PRIVATE AND DENOMI- 
N.ATIONAI, INSTITUTIONS. 

In our plan of organization, we are to consider how 
httle IS done in teaching and showing these scientific appli- 
cations, and how great is the need. We are to take into 
the account, that for classical studies, costing but little, as 
they do, in outfits and appointments, provision is largely 
made m our denominational schools and colleges ; but for 
the highest instructions and experiments in science, the 
cost of apparatus, models, and machinery is such as to be 
beyond the means of these institutions, and to require 
State endowment. It is a manifest dictate of wisdom that 
the State University should, as little as possible, enter into 
rivalry with existing institutions of learning, thus adding 
but a mere college to the number already struggling and 
begging for an existence ; but it rather should supplement 
the necessaiy deficiencies of these institutions, and encour- 
age such of them as can live, and receive from them 
students for courses which they can not furnish. The Uni- 
versit}- of Michigan afl!brds an excellent example of the 
friendly relations existing between it and other institutions 
m the State. Let ours be of the same generous and 
inspiring character, so that all these colleges shall look to 
the State University with favor, and not as a rival. The 
State University should be of that acknowledged standard 
of excellence, that all teachers throughout the State may 
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look to it as a common head, whither they may freely 
resort for aiti antl sympathy. This should be the high 
position of the University; and to make it such, should be 
the constant aim of all concerned in its administration. It 
will doubtless require time and the accumulation of years 
to complete our ideal! yet how much maybe done, m how 
short a time, when the means are freely afforded, is exem- 
■ plified in Cornell and Michigan and Kentucky, and other 
recent institutions which already equal, if not surpass, the 
oldest foundations in the land. If our plans are wise and 
economical, the State of Missouri will not withhold the 
means. This will most certainly be the case, if we are 
able to adapt our courses of instruction to the wants and 
wishes of the State, so that every true student throughout the 
State, in whatever department, may look to the University 
to help him. 

OLASSIOAI. LB-IRNINO NOT TO liB EXCLITOED. 

It is by no means the view of the committee to recom- 
mend the exclusion of the classics. " Without exeludmg 
classical dudia' is indeed the language of the act of Con- 
gress,when providing for the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes. On the contrary, your committee 
believe that " THB languagecr so called, should be taught 
in a style of the highest scholarship, and at the same time 
in a manner so fractical as to show their power upon the 
languages and literature of modern European nations, 
and so as to mould and refine the taste of the classic student. 
Philology in its broadest sense has come to be regarded as 
a part both of history and philosophy. 

It is also to be remembered that there is not a civihzed 
country, the jurisprudence of which is not affected by the 
Roman civil law, constituting the very basis of the codes 
of most European nations, and influencing those of all. 
The legal maxims, both of the common and the civil law, 
ore expressed in Latin, and quoted in this language, m all 
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the courts of the civilized world. I, i, evident, if the 
mstr^cfons of the University are, in this department, to 
be above the mere grammar exercises of the preparatory 
and m' 17 'T '° f "" "^"^ "»■» ""»"-. character^ 

„„n Tl" *:""''•'""' "' ■'="*■ ""'"'"^"' ""■> "-"P"- 
sons, both philological and literary, requiring profound 
learnmg^ Under the guidance of such instru«iLs, the 
student becomes .mbued „i,h the spirit of scholarship. If 
hey are of a d.fierent style, the department fall, into con- 
tempt, and ,s abandoned by the best students. It is the 

w!^r,h "'^'™^"r''='" P"''"-- '» ""1"= the "ncient 
w.th the modern m l.terature, in art, in the institutions of 
ocety and to conduct the .student up to those fountains 
which have fertdized every field of modem knowledge A 
few such professors in this department have adorned our 
American seats of learning. We sI,ouId aim to accept 
none other in our Universitv. 

THB oima.U, TO BE „N,TED WITI, TI«: ,.„AOT,C.«.. 

thafr'r,'" T'""' ""'' U-i'-ersity upon the very idea 
that the /,fe™/ and f helical can go together; that even 
he handicrafts can be liberalized by science and art ; .and 
that what are, far excellence, termed -'Ihc humamlie, ." 
aiTord a more manly culture by the presence and practice 
and strengthening power of the useful arts-not by this use 
of the word for a moment admitting, that there is anv 
knowledge tending to expand and elevate the human facul- 
ties which IS not, in the largest sense, to be placed in the 
category, useful. But the direct and immediate influence 
ofthe/™rf„»;we must have, to produce the highest style 
of the man. It is first to know, and then to do. While 
we have no place for the mere dilelanteism of learning, we 
are not to reject its true refinements. It is, in fact, the 
hardest substances in nature which admit the finest polish ■ 
It IS the marble and steel only of our race that admit the 
same, when applied to human character. It would be a 
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noble idea, and one which in time we must realize, to con- 
duct our students from the gallery of fine arts to a museum 
of useful implements and inventions, thus mingling the 
utilities of art and learning with their refinements. 

But we are not for a moment to think of severing learn- 
ing and science from their applications and true end — to 
promote human good. Our whole plan from beginning to 
■ end is based upon the contrary idea. Missouri has uses 
for science and scientific men ; the University is to be 
framed upon the very idea of usefulness to the State. We 
must have a University which, in the end, and indeed as 
soon as possible, will meet the various and diverse wants of 
our people — which, in fact, will realize the words of Ezra 
Cornell, who, in founding the University bearing his name, 
utters the memorable declaration, "I would found an insti- 
tution where any person can find instruction in any study" 

A CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITV FOR A CHRISTIAN PEOFI-E. 

Then, again, it is to be understood that the State Univer- 
sity is the University of a christian people, with a christian 
civilization and christian ideas ; and that while discarding 
sectarian teaching, the University can represent no other 
than a christian community. Hence your committee will 
recommend, according to the practice of American col- 
leges, the daily assembling of students and professors for 
worship, with the reading of the Bible, in the chapel of the 
University, not only on account of the religious and moral 
effect, but as tending to good order, regularity, and the 
social unity of the University body. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 

In regard to courses of study, as large freedom as prac- 
ticable, must be allowed the student as to selection — not 
wholly free, because many young men do not understand 
their own qualifications or aptitudes, and must be advised 
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and directed. But the attempt to force all students to one 
course, as was a few years ago universal, — the stretching 
of one and the cutting short of another, — is now nowhere 
admitted as best, though it may be tolerated because easiest, 
requiring fewest instructors, and, in fact, least industry and 
labor on their part. So much Latin, so much Greek to the 
page or line, so much mathematics, was the unvarying 
rule. 

Political economists have conclusively shown, that there 
are the largest industrial results to society, where there is 
most freedom of pursuit to the individual; so there will be 
most fruits of learning and science, where individual prefer- 
ences and natural bent are most consulted. Industrial caste 
and college rMsie dwarf the man and diminish his labors. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, in his late inaugural address, 
in speaking of this subject, says: "Only a few years ago all 
students who graduated at this college passed through one 
uniform curriculum. Every man studied the same subjects 
in the same proportions, without regard to his natural bent 
or preference. The individual student had no choice of 
subjects or teachers." "This system," he proceeds, "has 
the merit of simplicity. So had the school methods of our 
grandfathers — one primer, one catechism, one rod for all 
children." At present, he says, the Freshman class is the 
only one in which there is a iixed course for all. In the 
other three years, more than half the time allotted to study 
is tilled with subjects chosen by each student from lists 
which comprise six studies in the Sophomore j'ear, nine in 
the Junior, and eleven in the Senior. In the Sophomore 
year, the Jtxed studies — as your committee learn from 
another source — are chemistry, German, history and phi- 
losophy, occupying eighl hours a week. The sophomore 
must make his choice from Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
English or Italian, to give him eighl hours more of recita- 
tion, making for the week three recitations a day — the 
required number — except Saturday, when but one recita- 
tion is required. 
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In the Junior year, there are but five hours of required 
recitations, and the election to make up the quota oi eigh- 
teen a week is to be made from Greek, Latin, ancient his- 
tory, mathematics, chemistry, natural history, and German. 

In the Senior year, also, there sxit Jive required studies, 
and the remaining hours of recitation are to be devoted to 
studies selected from Greek, Latin, mathematics, phj'sics, 
history, philosophy, or modern languages. 

"Certainly," says the committee of 1869, in their able 
and elaborate report on the condition, needs and prospects 
of the University, "this is a great improvement. It sub- 
stitutes attraction for constraint as the motive in study." 
What experienced college professor, indeed, we may ask, 
has not painfully witnessed the effect upon a whole class, 
even upon the best and most capable members, of having 
a few in it who have no taste or inclination for the class 
study which has been forced upon them by an inexorable 
rule? If there are in the class young men of acknowl- 
edged ability, or perhaps even genius in other departments, 
who are dragged along with the class over studies in which 
they feel no interest (or perhaps even abhor), the effect is 
still worse upon the class. No man can learn anything 
well who does not learn it with a will. Those studies 
which the student "goes over" merely "to get his degree," 
as the phrase is, benefit him not at all, but rather injure. 
He does not understand, and does not care to understand, 
and immediately forgets the little which, in student phrase, 
he "absorbs." They are to him what Milton most aptly 
calls "an asinine feast of brambles." They yield no man- 
ner of nourishment. 

The Harvard committee, before referred to, declare that 
the elective system, so far from lowering, has elevated the 
scholarship of the University, and recommend its exten- 
sion, so as to allow the equivalent courses to be taken from 
departments of the University other than the strictly aca- 
demic, which has not yet been allowed; and, in truth, it 
may be well asked, with such professors as Agassiz and 
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Wyman in the scieiitiHc scheois of Harvard, why should a 
young man be cut off from his degree for entering their 
courses? Let him take the fixed studies, and for his elec- 
tive course go to whatever school or department he may 
choose, as he cannot now do, without losing his academic 
standing. 

These elective courses may, each of them, properly lead 
to the degree of A.B., — indeed, they should do so. It is 
very true one young man will have directed his inquiries 
and studies in one line, while another will have pursued a 
different course, and both will be admitted to the same 
honor, and both will be stronger men in consequence of 
following the bent of their own minds. But under the 
Procrustean system, graduate.s are in reality very different 
as to their knowledge, both in kind and degree. It is, 
however, to be hoped, that under the elective system no 
such spectacle would ever be presented as that of which the 
Harvard committee speaks as a sad, but too common one, 
of a " hundred young men who have devoted seven years to 
Greek, nine-tenths of whom, on leaving college, are una- 
ble to read the simplest page of Plato or Homer." Would 
they not be as well entitled to a degree, had they selected 
something else, and studied and understood it? 

But still further, following out the idea presented in his 
inaugural address by Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, such is 
the extension of knowledge in our day, and so many new 
sciences demand admission to our colleges, that elective 
courses arc the only relief. The requirement of our times 
makes it necessary to provide for these studies in our col- 
leges. It can be done in no other way, but by the elective 
system. The only question will be, what shall be elective 
and what prescribed studies? 

The committee have no hesitancy in recommending that 
after the Sophomore year (or the middle of the Junior, at 
farthest,) as large an option be given the student as our 
circumstances will permit, .^nd without impairing his claims 
to the usual academic honor. 
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An option ought also to be allowed to the student pursu- 
ing the scientific course. This can perhaps be most satis- 
factorily done by establishing a course of philosophy, as is 
done in Cornell, which is a combination of the classical 
and scientific course, and leads to the University degree of 
B.Ph. 

Optional courses, and special and professional courses 
will complete the idea, and give the student the greatest 
liberty of choice, according to his circumstances, or the 
length of time he may be able to remain in the University. 
In this way the University may be best adapted to the edu- 
cational wants of the State, 

MODERN LANGUAfJES. 

Not rejecting the culture of the ancient languages, we 
surely cannot pass by or neglect that of the principal 
European languages, and especially the German and 
French. Ample provision is now made for the study of 
these languages, with the literatures belonging to them, in 
most of the principal schools in the country of every kind. 
They arc made a requirement, not only in the colleges of 
letters, but equally so in the scientific and technical schools. 
In the earlier part of the present century, the modern 
languages were not considered necessary for the profes- 
sional man, and if any provision whatever was made for 
them, it was accidental and temporary, and never from the 
permanent fund of the institution. But the changed rela- 
tions of the world have produced the change referred to in 
our various institutions of learning. In Cornell University, 
for example, there are no less than three professors of 
German, two of French, and one even of Chinese. In 
Harvard, there is now provided for this department, a pro- 
fess^jr, an assistant professor, and two tutors. In Michigan 
University, there is first the full professor, and then an 
assistant in the French, and one also in German. 

In our proposed enlargement, the question may well be 
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asked, can we afford to make instruction in these languages 
a mere adjunct of the chair of English literature, or of 
any other chair, while we have four teachers giving instruc- 
tion, more or less, in Latin and Greek? A great evil has 
arisen from our inadequate provision for modern languages, 
and in their not being required for the scientific degree; 
and that is, the student has been driven to the necessity of 
taking studies in advance of his real standing, in order to 
make up his proper quota. 

The requirement should be imperative upon graduates of 
both the scientific department and that of arts, that they 
should be able to read the German and French ; and that in 
the elective courses to be provided, these languages be 
made optional for longer courses. The committee so 
recommend. 

The professor of modern languages, under this arrange- 
ment, will have four or five classes each day, and, if a 
working man, will find in addition extra labors. 

In regard to linguistic studies in general, your committee 
beg to submit, that they must be sufficiently provided for in 
our University system; at first, indeed, not so extensively 
as will be required after a time. The Latin, Greek, 
French, and German, are indispensable now, and few 
would regard the University complete without the Italian 
and Spanish. While we certainly reject the one-sided 
course which makes Latin and Greek the whole of a liberal 
education, we do not forget that the most lasting monu- 
ments of our race are the languages which they have 
created. 

When not a vestige shall be left of the Pantheon or the 
Parthenon, the words of Homer and Virgil, of Plato and 
Cicero, will remain a possession to our race forevermore. 
And if we can conceive the time when not a stone of St. 
Paul or Westminster Abbey shall remain, the time can 
never come, so long as human beings exist, when Hamlet 
and Othello, the Paradise Lost and Pilgrim's Progress, 
shall have perished and been forgotten. We here find 
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embedded the deepest philosophies and sympathies of our 
race, and they must be a study for all time. Had we pro- 
fessors who could trace back our Indo-European languages 
to that mother of tongues (at least of those belonging to 
the Japhetic stock), the Sanscrit, we should regard such 
study as eminently worthy a Universitj' in which universal 
learning is to be provided for. While we so think, we do 
not regard this kind oC learning as that to which our efforts 
are to be specially directed, and certainly not to the exclu- 
sion or diminution of the demands of science and the arts 
growing out of it. 

THK ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

But there is the study of our English language (with 
its grand and ennobling literature), which must be pro- 
vided for in the amplest manner, whatever other language, 
ancient or modern, is neglected — the studj' of our own 
vernacular in its origin, history, and progress — in its phi- 
losophy — its synonymes, its characteristics, its power, its 
comparative excellencies — the study of its rythm — its nice 
turns and elegancies of expression. To this study will 
belong the critical reading of our great historians, poets, 
and orators — the reading and analysis, word by word, and 
line by line, and sentence by sentence, of our master 
writers. It is very strange that our language is, in the 
proper sense, so little studied, when we consider that it is 
the noblest vehicle of human thought and feeling, spoken by 
a hundred millions of people, a tenth part of the inhabitants 
of the globe, and that part upon which human destiny most 
depends — the language, too, of political liberty and of the 
highest ethics. 

There is no good reason why Milton or Shakspeare, or 
Gray, and some of the best prose writers, should not be 
studied and analyzed with the same severe attention which 
is given to the Greek and Latin classics. The mental 
discipline would not be less ; and such is the variety of 
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sources from which our words come, that there would be 
required equal investigation, and even greater and more 
varied learning. 

To perfect the scientific examination of English, the 
Anglo-Saxon, out of which it has grown, should be studied. 
This, with the numerous helps which have been provided 
in late years, will be a matter of no great difficulty to the , 
diligent student. 

The success and influence of educated men in all coun- 
tries, and especially our own, depend almost entirely upon 
their power to write and speak their own language well. 

Themes and elocution ought to be required exercises ; 
still so able a body of men as the Harvard committee 
declare the opinion, that as much is done in that institution 
in these regards as is desirable ; and that the opinion is 
becoming general, that the art of school declamation, 
simply considered, is not of much value. What is wanted, 
say the committee, is a proper training of the organs of 
articulation, a cultivated voice, a habit of natural, agreea- 
ble, and expressive utterance, free from offensive tones; 
and that this can be acquired and displayed quite as well 
in reading as in declamation. In Harvard University the 
income of the Lee fund is bestowed in prizes and other- 
wise, to keep up an interest in good reading. Surely there 
is no more elegant and refined accomplishment. 

When the professor of English shall be relieved from 
the duty of instruction in modern languages, he will be 
able the better to perform his appropriate work. 

The study of composition is a difficult one, and to be a 
good writer, is, in fact, to be a good thinker. It is the 
latest accomplishment of the scholar, or rather the result 
and consummation of all scholarship. Whately, in his 
Rhetoric, condemns the ordinary writing upon themes by 
school-boys as almost wholly useless. The wise and 
thoughtful professor can, however,by judicious criticism, by 
furnishing subjects, and often matter, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, lead the student to the practice and the love of writing. 
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STUDIES PERTAINING TO AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 

In this review of topics which require special attention 
in our course, we can not omit those subjects which per- 
tain in a special manner to the duties of citizenship; and 
here we can best express our views by quoting the lan- 
guage of the Committee on Organization of Cornell Uni- 
versity : "We believe," say they, "that the State and nation 
are constantly injured by their chosen servants who lack 
the simplest rudiments of knowledge which such a depart- 
ment would supply. No one can stand in any legislative 
body and not be struck with the frequent want, in men 
otherwise strong and keen, of the simplest knowledge of 
principles essential to public welfare. Of technical know- 
ledge of law, and of practical acquaintance with business, 
the supply is always plentiful ; but it is very common that 
in deciding great public questions, exploded errors in 
political and social science are revamped, fundamental 
principles of law disregarded, and the plainest teachings 
of history ignored. In any republic, and especially in 
this, the most frequent ambition among young men will be 
to rise to positions in the public service, and the committee 
think it will be well at least to attemft to provide a depart- 
ment in view of the wants of these ; a department where 
there should be something more than a mere glance over 
one or two superseded text-books — where should be large 
and hearty study and comparison of the views and methods 
of Guizot and Mill, and Lieber and Woolsey, and Bastiat 
and Carey, and Mayne and others." 

That committee proceed to address the Board of Cornell 
in language which your committee may well adopt and 
address to this honorable Board : " There are among you, 
gentlemen, representatives of every walk in life, of every 
important profession, of every party. There are among 
you representatives of the highest State and national em- 
ployments, and we appeal to you for corroboration of the 
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statement, that whatever may be the opinion of cloistered 
men, the opinion of men active in the world at large is 
decided, that there is a great branch of instruction for 
which the existing colleges make no adequate provision. 
• * * It may be said, the function of the colleges is to 
give discipline ; that knowledge is subordinate. We answer 
that they should give both, and that as a rule, the attempt 
to give menial discipline by studies -which the mind does 
not desire^ is as unwise as to attemft to give fhysical nour- 
ishment by food -which the body does not desire. Discipline 
comes not by studies which are ' droned over J * « » 
Again, we believe that the knowledge given is far more 
important than many would have us think. The main 
stock in political economy and history of most of our edu- 
cated public men is what tliey learned before they studied 
for their professions. Many an absurdity uncorrected in 
college has been wrought into the constitutions and statutes 
of our great commonwealths, and when we consider that 
constitution-making for new States and old, is to be a 
great work in this country of this and succeeding genera- 
tions; surely we do well to attempt more thorough instruc- 
tion of those on whon* the work is likely to lall." 

The instruction on these subjects in our University and on 
others kindred to them, now devolves wholly upon the 
president; nor are the committee prepared at present to 
recommend a different disposition, either in whole or in 
part ; but it is manifest that as we approximate a full corps 
of professors there must be a change. Such subjects as 
internadonal and constitutional law, the history and progress 
of the British Constitution, the growth of modern civiliza- 
tion, the history of colonial legislation, and the philosophy 
of governments, with historical illustrations, the proper 
limits of legislation, penology, or the science of human 
punishment ; then the philosophy of property, or chrema- 
tistics as sometimes called, with the whole subject ot 
political economy, and the philosophy of trade, with the 
statistics of our own and other countries, including the 
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principles growing out of them, surely constitute a field of 
investigation wide enough for at least one most active- 
minded and industrious professor. But, in addition to 
these, the president has also mental philosophy, to say 
nothing of his official duties as president. But for the fact 
that the present incumbent has long been accustomed to 
make investigations and give instruction on these and 
cognate subjects, he would be wholly unable to undertake 
the work in this regard, devolving upon him. He should, 
as soon as the way is open, be relieved at least of instruc- 
tion in mental philosophy. 

ELECTIVE STUDIES FOR YOUNG .MEN liEVOND THE ORDINARY 
SCHOOL AGE. 

These remarks lead the way to another idea which your 
committee deem an important one, and practically adapted 
to our condition as a people. There is a large class of 
young men from the age of 23 or '4 to 30, in oiir great West, 
active and intelligent, some of them in business, or having 
accumulated considerable means, who, a? they phrase it, 
want more education. They are willing to spend a couple 
of years in self-improvement, but not a longer time, on 
account of their age. The University is the proper place 
for them. They will not go to the ordinary school or the 
academy. The committee believe that great good can be 
accomplished by so arranging the courses of study that such 
young men can always be provided for, and that informa- 
tion to this effect be given in the circulars of the University. 
We must adapt our system to actual wants, and not to an 
ideal condition of things. 

Mathematics, physical science, in some of its branches, 
commercial studies, embracing practical book-keeping, the 
English language and literature, political, moral, and 
historical studies, will afford an ample list for this class of 
young men to choose from. 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

No more pressing want of educational preparation for 
subsequent life has been experienced throughout the coun- 
try than that relating to the transaction of ordinary busi- 
ness, the keeping of accounts, the laws of trade, etc. 
This want has given rise to commercial colleges, so-called, 
all over the country. Commerce is largely the business of 
the nation; indeed, of civilized men everywhere. The 
keeping of accounts in a correct and orderly method, tends 
to economy and prudence. It is indispensable not only in 
establishments of trade, banking, insurance, but equally 
on the farm. If we should but furnish the agricultural 
student with a proper system of keeping his farm books, 
we will have done him a great good. 

The committee do not propose a separate department of 
commerce at present, but book-keeping as a study, with 
practice, is an indispensable part of an agricultural and 
mechanic course, and must be provided for. 

The ethics of trade, political economy, embracing the 
principles of production, exchange, banking, division of 
labor, laws governing prices, interest on money, wages, 
etc., are, as subjects of class examination, provided for in 
the president's department. 

When we have a faculty of law, instruction in com- 
mercial law may be given, and we may thus have a very 
complete commercial course without additional expense, 
though, if means would permit, a commercial professor 
would render the course more efficient and useful. 

MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 

By the act of Congress for the endowment of agricultu- 
ral and mechanical colleges, in prescribing the required 
studies, the words "including military tactics" are used. 
The grant act should be faithfully complied with, so far as 
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means will permit. Both the drill and the instruction are 
most useful in forming the cultivated man. Occasions also 
arise in human society, when these instructions become of 
the highest possible value. It is the part of a State Uni- 
versity to provide men for all the exigencies of the com- 
monwealth—for war as well as for peace. But without 
any reference to that greatest of social calamities, war, 
military exercises and training have an educational value, 
in perfecting the man in his fhysique and bearing, not to be 
supplied in any other way. 

Your committee believe that hereafter, as for the past 
two years, we must rely upon that provision of the act of 
Congress which authorizes the detail (in a limited number) 
of officers of the United States army to colleges, to give 
instruction in military science. Your committee are also of 
the opinion, that effort should be made to secure the detail 
of an officer of such scientific attainment that he can, in 
addition to his military duty, render aid as a professor of 
■engineering; and that for this additional service he should 
receive pay as may be agreed upon. This additional pay 
may be equal to thirty-three and a third per cent, of pro- 
fessors' full salary, and should be such as to be an induce- 
ment both to faithful service and to continuance in connec- 
tion with the University. 

THE INSTRUCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY MUST NOT ONLY 
BE GOOD — THEY MUST, IN COST, BE BROUGHT WITHIN 
THE MEANS OF FAMILIES IN MIDDLING CIRCUMSTANCES. 

But there is another principle which must be constantly 
before the Board, if we are to have a University which will 
accomplish the greatest amount of good to the State,— and 
that is, the educadon must not only be good, well adapted, 
and comprehensive enough to meet the demands of all who 
would resort to the University for instruction in the highest 
departments ; it must be brought within the means of fam- 
ilies in moderate circumstances ; it must be afforded at such 
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a rate of cost as shall make the advantages of the Univer- 
sity available to every enterprising young man who would 
work his way to the highest attainments in scholarship. 

The committee would here adopt the eloquent and stir- 
ring language of Mr. Bowman, the founder of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky : "We want, through this University, to 
accomplish the greatest good to the greatest number. We 
want to build up a people's institution — a great, free Uni- 
versity, open to every earnest and enterprising youth in the 
land, however poor he may be, that he may come and 
receive an education which will piace him beside the sons 
of wealth. Hitherto our colleges have been accessible 
only to those of ample means. We want our University, 
with its various colleges and courses of study, both liberal 
and practical, aflbrding the best instruction of the age, to 
stand with doors wide open, and to be accessible to all 
classes. We want our grounds improved in the best style 
of art. We want buildings to afford accommodation for 
our various colleges, and laboratories for experiment, and 
libraries, and apparatus, museums, endowments, and prize 
funds. And then, above all, we want professors — men not 
only of the highest ability in their specialties, but men of 
heart, and faith, and work." 

Our aims for our own State Universit}' ought not to be 
less extensive, nor to fall below those of any college-founder 
in the land. 

Your committee feel that the Board of curators may fully 
claim, that their efforts have been steady and most success- 
ful in lessening the expenses o£ the University, and opening: 
it almost without money and without price. 

They trust that by the aid of the State, and by the benefi- 
cence of individuals, the same may soon be said of our Uni- 
versity which is now said of Harvard : that no young man 
properly qualified is sent away for the want of means ; that 
either from aid funds, or from the beneficence of individ- 
uals, his own efforts will be supplemented, so that he 
can always find the means of support. 
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ROLLINS AID FUND. 



The aid fund— the oniy one we yet have— arising from 
the bequest of Dr. Anthony W. Rollins, the income of 
which is placed at the disposition of the President of the 
University, will, upon the plan which he has adopted, give, 
after the present year, assistance to no less than thirteen 
students, so as to enable them to sustain themselves in the 
University. 

It is greatly to be hoped that good and patriotic men will 
exercise their benevolence in the same direction. Could 
this benefactor have foreseen that, within a little more than 
twenty years after his death, there would be no less than 
thirteen young men in the halls of the State University 
representing himself and blessing his name, it would doubt- 
less have cheered even the dying hour. 



DKTAII.S 01-" ORGANIZATION. 

The details of organization will be made out and arranged 
in appropriate courses without great difficulty when, in the 
tirst place, it is understood what subjects are to be provided 
for, and also the general principles to be observed in making 
out a plan. Besides, experience will correct and improve 
deficiencies or irregularities ; and any plan which may now 
be adopted will manifestly have to be changed, as to 
details, to correspond with the growth and development of 
the University, and the increasing number of professors. 
If the instructional corps are sincere and earnest in carry- 
ing into execution the views of the Board, the difficulties 
of detail will not prove of a serious character. On the 
other hand, if they are not harmonious with these views, 
there will be a Hon in the way at every step. 

These general principles which must govern the organi- 
zation of departments or colleges and courses of study, 
are, as seems to the committee, such as the following: 
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I . Duplication of labor must, in all practicable cases, 
be avoided. It is to be understood that we cannot have 
professors of the same subjects in the different colleges of 
the University. The means of the institution will not permit 
waste or dispersion of instructional force. Different depart- 
ments must interpenetrate each other ; the same professors 
receiving students belonging to two or three departments, 
and the professor being to that extent a professor in each 
of them. 

" Specialties in any direction," says a most sensible report 
of the regents of the University of Michigan, "may be 
engrafted upon the university course much more econo- 
mically than by the erection of separate estabhshments. 
All the elementary professorships now exist in full vigor in 
the University, and all the subsidiary appliances. What is 
required for any new special department, is simply the 
addition of professorships peculiar to the subject." 

The same has been the idea which this Board, and Com- 
mittees of the Board, and the President of the University ha3.-«, 
constantly presented to the public and the Legislature. 
And upon this idea, the Legislature acted in establishing 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College in connection 
with the University. Special subjects are to be engrafted 
on departments already existing as the common basis. 

Dr. Haven, in stating the plan of Michigan, says in a 
report, the University of Michigan has not chosen to 
engraft upon itself scientific schools with an imperfect and 
abnormal connection, but to develop together harmoniously, 
and under one government, and largely under the same 
professors several various departments of investigation and 
culture. The experiment, says he, is thus far entirely 
successful. 

The University of Missouri has followed in this respect 
the example of Michigan, an institution which, by its wise 
policies, has filled the land with its renown. 

It has in the main proved successful with us, and there 
is no good reason why it should not be wholly so. 
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1. in preparing courses, regard must be had to the 
elective principle. 

2. No course must be permitted to trench upon another 
by occupying an undue portion of time, or time not belong- 
ing to it. 

3- No professor, having in charge a department, must 
be permitted to relieve students having exercises due a dif- 
ferent department from those exercises. In order to preserve 
order and responsibility', this must be done through the 
presiding officer of the University. Nor should exercises, 
other than the regular and prescribed ones, be appointed 
otherwise than by the same authority. 

4. So far as possible, the curriculum of study must be 
made out so as to afford the largest accommodation ; and 
recitations and lectures must be appointed at hours of the 
day most convenient to the largest number. Thus, in 
Harvard recitation hours are seven each day, and extend 
from 8 A. M. to 6 p. m., with the necessary intermissions. 

5. The idea must be a fixed one, that we have friendly 
and harmonious schools ; not rivals, attempdng to tear each 
other down ; that the professors, while laboring each for 
his own department, are laboring also for the good of the 
whole. 



COMMON STUDIES, 



In the case of the colleges of the arts, of science, of 
philosophy, of normal instruction in its higher course, of 
agriculture, of engineering, it is manifest there are certain 
foundation studies common to all ; and what good reason 
can be assigned why these studies should not be pursued 
in the departments to which they respectively belong and 
under common instructors? We can not, in fact, afford a 
separate set of professors for such subjects to each of these 
colleges upon any pretense, that eacli must have its own 
methods. On this subject, the rule in our university must 
be well understood and rigorouslv enforced. 
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Upon the plan here proposed, the University becomes a 
great convocation for liberal studies and practical arts in 
which students assemble, having various objects in life. 
So far from creating unfriendly feeling and sfrife, such 
intermingling liberalizes and enlarges, and makes better, 
and wiser, and more cultivated men. Cicero well says : 
"Stenim omnesaries, qua ad kumanitatem fertineni, habent 
quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione quadam 
inter se continentur." 

In answer to the preposterous claim that students hav- 
ing different purposes in life must for that reason have 
separate instructors, President White, of Cornell, answers 
with not a little of indignation, and points to the example of 
what Js every day seen in the great universities of Germany. 
He says : " Students having every diversity of object, have 
for years met in the halls of the University of Berlin — one 
goes to hear Biickh aad Curtius for Latin and Greek history 
and literature, with a view to general culture, and others 
go to hear Savigny or Gneist on law, with a view to a 
profession, etc., and there has been no explosion yet I and 
in the University of Michigan you see everv day," he con- 
tinues, "students in general courses sitting in lecture-rooms- 
beside students who are preparing themselves to become 
civil engineers, and then again by those who are to be 
lawyers ; and so far from being injured, all are made better 
and broader." In these great convocations of students, 
there is, in fact, no room for narrowness, pedantry, con- 
ceit, and knottiness of character. 

The committee do not propose to re-argue this question at 
length ; it is too late. The Legislature has established the- 
broader system for Missouri. But it ought to be impressed 
upon the minds of both curators and professors, that there 
may be no departure from this settled policy of the univer- 
sity. The State University of Missouri is not the place for 
professors who believe in a different system. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

Much time and labor have been expended in our insti- 
tutions of learning, from the very beginning, in devising 
and tabulating courses of study. It is at least curious, and 
indeed instructive, to look at the oldest scheme of study 
ever prepared for an American college. It is that for 
Harvard, by its first president, called "the times and order 
of studies," and is as follows : 

Monday and Tuesday. — Logic, Physics, Ethics, Poli- 
tics, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy. 

Wednesday, — Philology and Classics. 

Thursday. — Hebrew and Eastern Tongues, comprising 
Chaldee and Syriac. 

Friday, — Rhetoric and Declamations. 

S.\TURDAY — a.m. — Divinity, Catechetical (8th hour); 
Common Places (9th hour), p.m. — History in the Winter, 
Nature of Piants in the Summer. 

The whole instruction was given by the President as 
master of the college, and two tutors called Resident 
Fellows ; sometimes there was but one. This was Harvard 
for a period of seventy-five years I 

Down to near the period of the Revolution, the mode of 
instruction was by a tutor for each class, giving instruction 
in all subjects belonging to his class, A president and 
three tutors constituted a full faculty, and a larger number 
would have been a waste of force — there was not room for 
any more. When, in the report of 1766, it was recom- 
mended that the same tutors should no longer teach all the 
branches to the same class, Gov. Hutchinson, the chairman 
of the committee, thought it necessary to say : "As it will 
cause a great change in the long-established manner of 
proceeding, the committee did not think it proper it should 
be immediately acted upon, but submit to the honorable 
and reverend board the determination whether the present, 
or some future time may be most convenient, and whether 
any preparatory measures are necessary or not." 
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We smile at the gravity with which this movement, so 
obvious to common sense, was treated, and the hesitancy 
with which it.was proposed, as though involving the most 
momentous consequences. In our day, there is not a school 
of any grade that could doubt or hesitate upon such a pro- 
position. We may hence learn a lesson in our present work. 
The future historian, if our action shall merit or receive 
one, may smile and wonder at our extreme caution as to 
elective studies, or in the substitution of German for Greek, 
or some other question which educational experience and 
progress will have completely solved. 



President Read, in his first report to the Board of Cura- 
tors, Dec, 1867, and before his final acceptance of the 
presidency, presented the following general scheme as the 
working plan to build up the University of Missouri, It is 
the plan indicated by the Constitution of the State and its 
legislation, and must in its general features be followed. 
It is given in the report referred to in these words : 

1. To retain substantially the usual college course for those ivho desire 
that course, 

2. To enlarge and perfect the scientific course. 

3. To establish and maintain the College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, which, in addition to instruction in agriculture, horticulture, etc., 
with the appropriate exhibitions and experiments (including military 
tactics), shall embrace : _^«^, a School of Engineering; second, a School 
of Analytic Chemistry; and, third, a School of Mining and Metallurgy. 

4. A Normal School, or department of instruction in teaching. 

5. A Law College. 

6. A school of preparation for other departments. This will be neces- 
sary in the present condition of education in the State, and may form a 
part of the Normal School. 

7. The University to be expanded by instituting colleges of applied 
science or professional departments, as its means will permit, or the 
wants of the State demand. 

S. The constant annual accumulation of the materials of education, 
as books, apparatus, cabinets, models, etc. 

9. The different departments of instruction to be so adjusted to each 
other, and dove-tailed, as to economize labor and material, and thus 
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render the instruction most effective to the largest nu 
means for the enlargement of the University, and the 
facilities. 

13- A judicious economy in all departments, that there may be improve- 
ment in all, and the accumulation, year hy year, of those educational 
means and appointments which belong alike to all departments and 
increase the general prosperity. 

It will be observed that this plan, so far as relates to courses of studv, 
exactly meets the requirements of the State Constitution, and also of the 
Congressional land grant of lS63, for the benefit of a College of Agii- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts. 

MORE SPECIFIC ORJtEIl OF COURSES. 

The committee present the following courses as allow- 
ing large freedom of choice, and at the same time indicating 
a specific University honor to be attained in each. The 
three courses first indicated lead to the highest academic 
honors, requiring, each of them, a wide and general cul- 
ture ; and, it is to be presumed, will be held by students in 
nearly or quite equal honor. They will be pursued in large 
part in the same classes, bearing the same designation ; and 
where there is a divergence, the students will go to profes- 
sors already provided in the University. These courses 
are substantially those of Cornell, and agree mainly with 
those of Michigan and Wisconsin. Each should embrace 
the same period of time for its accomplishment (four 
years) ; unless, indeed, it be thought best as a temporary 
arrangement to adjust the scientific course to three years, 
as at present : 

I. The course in Arts — leading to the degree A. B. 
This course embraces Latin, Greek, French and German; 
mathematics, natural science, political and moral philoso- 
phy, histor} and literature. 

II. Course in Science — leading to degree of B.S. 
This course embraces mathematics (including calculus), 
natural science; Excludes Latin and Greek; substitutes 
thereforFrenchandGermanlanguages ; includes philosophy 
and literature. The same approximately as the A.B. 
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course (except as to classics) ; extends, however, the course 
in mathematical or natural science. 

III. Course in Philosophy. Degree, B.Ph. Combi- 
nation of the courses in the Arts and Sciences ; includes 
Latin, excludes Greek; includes modern languages, modi- 
fies the course in mathematics — less of mathematics, more 
of philosophy, history and hterature. 

The Faculty may excuse a student from any study in 
either of these courses, and substitute for it another of equal 
educational value, and better suited to the taste or objects 
of the student, without impairing his claim to his degree. 

IV. Elective course, leading to diploma of Proficiency 
in studies successfully pursued. 

Any student, instead of entering upon the preceding 
courses, may select his own course ; and students thus 
selecdng their own studies shall be known as students in 
the elective courses. 

The following rules will apply to this class of students, 
and must be inflexibly enforced, 

1. They must be qualified by previous study and dis- 
cipline for the classes they propose to enter. 

2. They cannot ^'■get up" classes according to their 
own notions, but must choose such studies as are at the time 
pursued in some of the courses ; nor can they have recita- 
tion or lecture hours changed to suit their convenience. 

3. They must, in ordinary circumstances, and unless 
specially excused, have the full quota of studies. 

4. While it is intended, as far as can be, to give the 
full freedom of the continental universities, this is by no 
means to be understood as permitting the student to pass 
from one course to another, without good reason, and with- 
out the permission of the President. 

[■ROFESSIONAI- COLLEGES. 

The special or professional colleges will be that of in- 
struction in teaching — the college of agriculture and the 
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mechanic arts, of mining, of law, the school of design, &c. 
In the progress of the University there may be added other 
special schools, as the wants of society and the develop- 
ments of science and art maj' require. Dentistry, for ex- 
ample, is a recent profession, and has vindicated itself as 
such within our own memory ; and Harvard University has 
now given it a place in its system of professional schools. 
The University College for women becomes a want from 
special instructions required for their peculiar duties, but 
more especially to provide for them a suitable organization 
in the university system, and to open for them a suitable 
and safe way to all the instructions of the University in any 
department, as they may choose. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN TEACHING. 

Your committee are of the opinion that some modification 
of the plan of instructing teachers may be adopted with 
advantage to the university sj'stem; and the more so, inas- 
much as separate and independent normal schools have 
been established by the State. The State University has 
now a somewhat different and modified office to perform in 
this department. 

All instructions from every chair, and from the highest 
to the lowest, ought to be, in the strict sense, of the best 
style of professional excellence; if not, the professor or 
other instructor should not be retained in the university- 
There seems to be no good leason for separate and inde- 
pendent normal professors to teach algebra, geometry or 
rhetoric, any more than for separate and independent pro- 
fessors to teach the same branches to agricultural students. 
Some reasons there may be in both cases for the separa- 
tion, but not sufficient to counterbalance the reasons against 
it. Let then those who are preparing to become teachers, 
study arithmetic, algebra, etc., in the classes where these 
subjects properly belong. Let there be a -professor of 
instruction in teaching, or as ordinarily called, of the 
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theory and practice of teaching. This subject as such 
occupies but a few weeks of time in our best regulated 
professional normal schools ; but we may even go beyond 
this, and continue the instructions in teaching in various 
forms throughout the year. The professor giving this 
instruction would then be able to take additional work. 

But in order to render the instructions in teaching more 
complete, each professor in the institution and of every 
subject may very properly be required to show specially 
how his subject may be best taught, and thus prepare his 
whole class to become teachers. In this way the whole 
university becomes a school for training and instructing 
teachers. The professor is also himself likely to teach 
better by being required to teach teachers how to teach. 
He then aims to become himself an exemplar and model 
teacher to a class of teachers. 

Your committee recommend that the Normal, be separ- 
ated from the Preparatory' Department, and that the teach- 
ers' class {'M professional training be placed under the 
charge of the Professor of Instruction in teaching, and 
that for other instruction they be remitted to the appropri- 
ate teachers, either in the preparatory or university courses. 

They recommend that the Normal courses proper be the 
Massachusetts', or that proposed by Prof. Phelps before the 
National Teachers' Association ; and that any student, 
male or female, having completed this course, be admitted 
to the degree of Normal Graduate. 

The}' also recommend that students having studied a 
more libera! course (to be determined by the President and 
Professor of Instruction) shall be admitted to the degree of 
Normal Graduate of the first grade. 

They recommend that the Preparatory Department be 
so conducted, as in its class arrangements and otherwise to 
afford a daily exhibition of the best methods of conducting 
a high school. 

The model school, as we have heretofore had it, becomes 
unnecessary in our scheme, and may be dropped as an 
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organization. The older pupils will, so far as it is desir- 
able to retain them, fall into classes of the preparatory 
course, in order to be prepared for some one of the univer- 
sity courses. 

The school has performed its proper work. When 
established but three years ago, there was hardly a school 
of any grade in the interior of Missouri equipped with the 
modern furniture of the school-room. Now, such schools 
are found in every village— so rapid has been the change 
in the State ! 

It is no longer necessary to keep up a primary school in 
order to show young teachers the proper arrangements and 
appointments of such a school. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The committee congratulate the Board and the State on 
the prompt action which has been taken in reference to this 
department. Within less than six months after the final 
act of location, and before a dollar had been realized from 
the agricultural fund, the department had been organized, 
a professor of agriculture chosen, a Faculty of instruction 
constituted, a farm superintendent was at his post, a special 
agricultural course of instruction commenced, with field 
work by the professor with the class, to illustrate ihe instruc- 
tions of the class-room. Houses falling to the possession 
of the Board with the college farm are occupied, and a labor 
system has been organized among students. Such facts 
demonstrate the wisdom of the Legislature in uniting the 
Agricultural College with the State University. As a sep- 
arate institution, it could have done absolutely nothing, as 
there would have been nothing to do with. In fact, the 
college could not othei^wise have existed in any practical 
manner for years. Yet the committee are fully aware, 
how much there is to be done to make the Agricultural 
College of the State of Missouri worthy the State. While 
the committee would award full credit to the county of 
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Boone for its liberality in presenting g farm with many 
valuable improvements, such as a spacious and costly 
mansion with many smaller buildings, with arable grounds, 
and pastures of blue grass, with two vineyards, yet much 
remains to be done to complete the farm and bring it to a 
state of proper improvement. 

It devolves upon the State to determine what shall be this 
farm in the presentation it is to make to the world. Illinois 
appropriated $70,000 at a single session for the Agricul- 
tural College of that State, and Iowa is making the most 
libera! appropriations to render the college farm, and the 
college itself, worthy the agricultural interests of the State. 
Missouri cannot fall behind her sisters on the East and the 
North. The State of Missouri will do whatever is necessary 
in this behalf. The State has solemnly bound herself by 
the terms accepting the grant, to carry out the pro- 
visions of the grant. We cannot yet determine the value 
of the Congressional grant, nor the amount of annual 
income it will yield. But, whatever this may be. the State 
is bound to preserve the capital of the fund forever undimin- 
ished, and to apply the annual interest, without diminudon,. 
to the endowment, support and maintenance of "at least, 
one college, where the leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies, and includ- 
ing military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life." No- 
portion of the fund can be applied directly or indirectly,. 
under any pretence whatever, to the purchase, erection or 
preservation or repairs of any building or buildings. 

The buildings needed are : 

ist, farmhouse; 2nd, dairy; 3rd, house for tools and 
agricultural machinery; 4th, barn and stables, &c., for 
domesdc animals ; gth, plant houses, &c. 

We have nothing from the fund for the support even of 
teachers; but if we had income trom the agricultural fund* 
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we could not, by the terms of the grant, apply it to build- 
ings or other improvements of the kind. 

We must rely upon the State for these and other improve- 
ments necessary, both for farm and gardens. So far as 
instructional force is concerned, it can be furnished to such 
extent as the present needs of the institution require. The 
materiel, in proper and improved condition, must come from 
the State, The Board has, by its prompt and energetic 
action, shown that it will pursue no step-mother policy 
toward this department. 

THK SCHOOI- OF MINES AND METALLURGY. 

This school forms an essential part of the State system 
of education in Missouri. It is made a part of the Uni- 
versity scheme for the promotion of liberal and practical 
education in one of the great industrial pursuits of the 
State. No man can calculate the wealth which underlies 
our soil, in the ores beneath its surface. To develop this 
wealth we must have the best science and art which the 
world affords. For this object the school is established. 
That it may have the best supervision, it is placed under 
the charge of the highest educational body in the State — 
the Curators of the University — and is made a school of the 
same, and is thus admitted to the advantages of University- 
degrees, to be conferred upon those completing its pre- 
jicribed courses of science and practice. 

The institution has been located at RoUa, in the county 
of Phelps, that county having made the highest and most 
available bid in money and land, according to the require- 
ment of the law providing for its location. 

The Board of Curators having performed their legal 
duties in regard to the location, it becomes their further 
duty to provide for its organization. 

The committee recommend that, as a first step, a Pro- 
fessor of Mining and Metallurgy be appointed, who shall 
also be the principal or dean of the school, and have the 
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general charge of its interests, and tliat he have the power 
to nominate to the Board for appointment two assistants, so 
soon as the interests of the school shall demand. The 
committee further recommend, that he have the charge o 
procuring the plan of a building and other structures neces- 
sary and suitable for the objects of the school, and that he 
be the superintendent of the building while in process of 
construction. The committee are of opinion that every 
eiFort should be used to put the school into operation as 
soon as practicable. 

The committee recommend, that the salary of the Profes- 
sor shall be paid from means afforded by the county bonds, 
until otherwise provided for; and also that the President of 
the Board, the President of the University, and the local 
member, the Hon. Elijah Perry, be a committee to corres- 
pond with scientific men, in order to present to the Board 
a suitable candidate for this position. 

The committee see no reason why this school, com- 
mencing under auspices so favorable, and located in a dis- 
trict of country so rich and varied in mineral productions, 
may not become one of the first institutions of the kind in 
the country, and the favorite resort of those requiring 
mining skill and art, not only in this State, but for all the 
vast region to the west of us. An institution worthy of 
such patronage we must endeavor to make it. 

We shall, doubtless, find that the school will derive, in 
various ways, important advantages from its university 
connections, not only by receiving students from it, but 
often by an interchange of professors. 

The Board will not fail to cherish and cultivate this 
school, as both an honor and benefit to the parent insti- 
tution. 



CHEMISTRY AND AKALYSIS. 



The question is one of much importance, and has been 
carefully considered by your committee, whether the depart- 
ment of general chemistry' shall be separated from that of 
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analysis and laboratory practice. Your committee see 
many reasons, at least for the present, for committing both 
theoretic and practical chemistry to one principal professor, 
who shall have charge of the whole department, and be 
responsible for its success or failure. Chemistry is the 
grammar of physical science ; it hes at the foundadon of 
agricultural improvement, and. in fact, of all advancement 
in verj- Aiany of the useful arts. Great prominence must 
be given to a science so fundamental in its character. A 
large amount of laboratory practice is indispensable. There 
will be a certain amount of analysis required of all students, 
and special students should be permitted to devote their 
whole time to laboratory work. In most, if not all, oi our 
scientiiic institutions, the laboratory is open for the work of 
analysis during the whole day, and on all days except 
Sunday. In this department, so soon as the laboratorj' is 
completed in the new scientiiic building, an able assistant, 
who is familiar with student work in the laboratory, should 
be obtained. 

Your committee need not remind tJie Board that an 
expenditure of from $5,000 to ,f 7,000 will be required as 
an outfit for the laboratory. 

LAW COJ.LKIiK. 

This department is essendal to a complete University 
svstem. The legal profession has a right to look to the 
State University to furnish professional instruction. The 
committee are of the opinion, that arrangements ought to be 
made to open a course of instruction in the law at the 
beginning of the next collegiate year. It will bring in a 
new and more advanced class of students, will retain 
many of our graduates for professional studies in this de- 
partment, and will conciliate a profession always powerful in 
a commonwealth. 

It has been said, that the law student in the law school, 
with the pracdce of the moot court, will be better prepared 
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for his profession, in half the time, than the student can be 
without this aid. But, besides, he is likely to go to his 
profession with higher views of its dignity and importance ; 
and, likewise, with a purpose and inspiration fitting him to 
enter upon his work with better prospects. 

Your committee recommend, that a committee be ap- 
pomted to nominate a law professor, to make a provisional 
contract with him, and to arrange a plan for the school, 
and to report to this Board at the annual meeting in June. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

The committee are of the opinion, that we are fully pre- 
pared to take a step in advance of what we have already 
done in the direction of opening the advantages of the Uni- 
sity to the women of the State. We have felt our way with 
extreme caution on this subject. We first admitted female 
pupils to the Normal college of the University. They 
were not at first admitted to worship in the chapel at our 
daily convocation, nor to recite wiih classes in the University 
building. At length the chapel doors were opened to them, 
and they were permitted to join their voices in the morning 
song of praise. Then, as they were prepared, recitation 
and lecture rooms were one by one opened to them. This 
was done without the formal vote of either the Board of 
Curators or the Faculty. It was found that they did us no 
harm ! Women are now admitted, in the limited numbers 
that come, to all the advantages of the University precisely 
as are young men. 

The professors, without exception, bear testimony that 
this has been done with decided advantage to the good order 
and proprieties of the whole body of University students. 

But it is manifest that women cannot have the full advan- 
tages of the University unless a home shall be provided for 
them, while resident as students ; nor will they without such 
provision, in any considerable numbers, avail themselves of 
the advantages of the University. Yet we have had a suffi- 
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cienl number (from thirty to forty) to make the experiment 
full and complete. It has been a success beyond all expecta- 
tion. Prejudice itself is disarmed. 

What shall be the next step toward giving the women of 
the State the full advantages of the University ? The com- 
mittee cannot hesitate. The leadings of Providence are 
manifest. Your committee propose and recommend the 
organization and establishment of a college to be denomina- 
ted the University College for Women. They propose, 
also, that one or two acres from the horticultural grounds 
be set aside and dedicated as a site for the college edifice 
for the same. The site which the committee propose is 
beautiful and commanding — elevated in position — with pros- 
pects extending in every direction, within the distance of a 
single square from the main University edifice and the new 
scientific building already in progress, and in immediate con- 
nection with the University gardens. On this site the com- 
mittee propose to erect the college edifice for women, and to 
do so within the shortest possible time ; and for the means to 
call upon the Legislature at its present session to make the 
necessary appropriation as the greatest boon they can bestow 
upon the women of the State, and the first appropriation ever 
asked fortheir specific benefit. Your committee need not say 
the building should be, in style and appointments, in every 
way suited to its noble object. The Legislature of Wis- 
consin at its last session made an appropriation of $50,000 
for the erection of an edifice for the Woman's College of 
the University of that State. Your committee fee! assured 
that the Legislature of Missouri will not withhold State aid 
for such an object, and recommend that a memorial be 
prepared by the Board of Curators, asking the consideration 
and action of the Legislature in this behalf. 

The committee do not see that, beyond the expense of 
the building, any additional outlay will be required for this 
College. Here are the means and appointments of in- 
struction alreadj' provided in ample measure — professors, 
libraries, laboratories, apparatus, art collections and gar- 
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dens. Besides, ali the growing and accumulating means 
of the University from year to year, and age to age, will 
be open to the women of the State. A regard to simple 
economic principles requires that all the advantages of the 
University be fully utilized, and forbids two sets of institu- 
tions — one for male and another for female students. 
Besides, there will be a higher inspiration to women when 
permitted to enjoy all and the same opportunities accorded 
the other sex, and to enter into intellectual struggle with 
them. 

Can any one conceive a higher clairn to the affections of 
the families of the State, than a Legislature would have 
thus offering to their sons and daughters, equally, all the 
advantages of the State University, and upon terms bring- 
ing these great advantages within their means ? 

The committee do not propose a specific curriculum of 
study and art-practice for this school. All other depart- 
ments and instructions of the University must be open to its 
members. Horticulture, useful and ornamental, the arts 
of design, practical chemistry, the art of teaching in its 
highest forms, and other branches of art, science, and in- 
dustry, should form a part of the practical education to be 
provided for in this College. 

The whole nation has been filled with admiration at the 
great bequest, by John Simmons of Boston, of a million and 
a half of dollars for the establishment of an institution for 
tlie education of women in those arts which may render 
them more independent in procuring a livelihood. No more 
beneficent object can be presented to the philanthropist or 
political economist to work out for the good of society. 

We can present here in our own State University far 
greater and even more costly advantages for the women 
of Missouri (and we can do it almost immediately) than 
those which will be afforded by this endowment, magnifi- 
cent in amount, as it is ; and requiring, as it certainly will, 
years of time to erect buildings, secure proper teachers, 
and make the necessary collections. Every great institu- 
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tion of learning requires time as an element of its existence. 
Colleges, it has been said, are the trees of centuries ; our 
age and country have fortunately shown that this is not 
strictly true. They are, however, the trees t/f decades of 
years — they can not spring up and be put in full operation 
in a few days or weeks. 

By an expenditure of not over $100,000, we can have 
at once, and in the amplest form, the college for women, 
to be grouped with the other colleges of the State Univer- 
sity, and affording to women the comfort and redrement of 
a home while pursuing their studies in art or science. The 
opportunity is too great to be lost. 

DKGREES AND UNIVERSITY HONORS. 

The question of what shall be the degrees, is one worthy 
of consideration. 

First. Shall there be any honorary degrees? They have 
been abused until they are almost worthless as honors. 
When General Jackson received a doctorate from Harvard, 
it conferred no great honor either upon the recipient or the 
giver. Or, when the Duke of Wellington was made Chan- 
cellor of Oxford — an honorary office — and pronounced his 
Latin oradon in very bad quantity (even after drilling), it 
can not be said that the university either gave or received 
any extraordinary honor. But learning has in all ages, 
from the days of Augustus, paid its court to power. It has 
somedmes done itself honor by paying honor to the wor- 
thy. The object of these degrees is to honor merit, to 
incite to noble effort, and to give academic recognition to 
great literar}', scientific, or civic excellence. 

Your committee are not prepared to recommend the total 
discontinuance of honorary degrees by a rule, as is the 
case in the Virginia Universit;-; but certainly that our 
university should be exceedingly sparing in conferring 
them. 

The regular academic degrees in course should be : 
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Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of 
Science, and perhaps, also, Bachelor of Letters {in Uteris 
hunianioribus) for great excellence in purely classical and 
literary studies. 

These degrees to be conferred after the proper trials and 
examinations - 

Certiticates of proficiency for those proficients who have 
completed the course in any branch and sustained their 
examinations. Such certificates to be formally and pub- 
licly awarded. 

Students who have pursued elective courses equivalent, 
in the judgment of the Faculty^ to one of the specified 
■courses, may receive the degree judged most appropriate. 

The degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, Mas- 
ter of Philosophy, and Master of Letters, will be conferred, 
■on recommendation of the Faculty, after the expiration of 
three years from the time of graduation. 

SPECIAL OR PROFESSIONAL DEGREES. 

These will be, Bachelor of Law, Bachelor of Agricul- 
ture, Bachelor of Engineering, of Mining, etc. 

There will be also the degree of Normal Graduate, and 
.a Certificate of Proficiency in the Art of Teaching, and 
also a degree of a higher grade to teachers. 

These degrees to be conferred by the Board of Curators, 
after recommendation of the candidates by the Professional 
Faculty to the General Faculty of the University, and thus 
presented to the Board. 

POST-GRADUATE COURSE .\ND DEGREES. 

There is great difficulty in providing a system which 
shall meet the wants of all students of every grade. This 
must be done as far as possible, and, in fact, herein is the 
idea of the true University. As the means and appliances 
of the University shall be enlarged in ail directions, and 
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the professors become numerous, it will become the resi- 
dence of students who wish to continue their studies after 
graduation. Even now tliere are some such, and the num- 
ber will increase from year to year. 

The course which students of this class will pursue, will 
be for the most part according to their own individual 
wishes. The Faculty, when fully organized, should pro- 
vide aid, by lectures and recitations, to assist such students 
in the pursuit of their studies and investigations. 

Your committee recommend that the following degrees 
be conferred upon students who become resident graduates, 
and students upon post-graduate courses, under the direc- 
don of the Faculty : 

Students who remain one year after graduation in Arts, 
Philosophy, Science or Letters, shall, on recommendation 
of the Faculty, be entitled to the degree of Master. 

Students who remain a still longer period, may be 
admitted to the degree of Doctor. 

All degrees must be conferred upon recommendation of 
the University Faculty. 

Bad character, or University delinquency of any kind, 
shall be good reason for exclusion from a degree. 

PERSONNEL OF THE UNIVERSITY, 

The Governing Board, the Visitors appointed by the 
Governor, the President, Professors, teachers and other 
officers, constitute its personnel. 

BOARD OF CURATORS. 

The Board of Curators select the immediate officers of 
the University, manage its funds, establish its policy, deter- 
mine the course of study, make its laws, (except so far as they 
delegate this power to the Faculty, as to the government of 
students,) and upon the energy, wisciom, and financial skill, 
large views of education, and personal sacrifices of time 
and thought, must depend the permanent prosperity and 
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greatness of the University. In a body constituted as this 
is, and meeting only at long intervals, and with the pres- 
sure of public or private business upon them, the danger 
unquestionably will be, haste in business, frequent changes 
of policy, personal influence, or generally want of that due 
deliberation belonging to bodies remaining longer in ses- 
sion. This is to be guarded against by a judicious organi- 
zation of committees for business, and a reference upon all 
important matters of deliberation. "Do not go too fast," is 
the wise caution of Ezra Cornell. Going too fast may, in 
its consequences, be even worse than not going at all, since 
it may take away from others the power of prudent action, 
had after wise counsel. The old motto, "make haste 
slowly," is a wise maxim in University action. 

REDUCTION OF NUMBER. 

The Board is unquestionably too large and expensive. 
Heretofore it has been a matter of consideration in the 
Board itself, how it might be best and most safely reduced 
in number. It must be a body in which the people shall 
have great confidence, as supervising one of the most impor- 
tant and permanent interests of the State. The change of 
mode of appointment from an election in joint assembly of 
the two houses of the General Assembly to nomination to 
the Senate by the Governor, is an improvement, and better 
calculated to secure the best qualified men as curators ; and 
if the Governor is wise and liberal, also to preserve the 
University from the influence, the contamination, and the 
revolutions of political parties. 

There are other reasons for the numerical reduction of the 
Board in addition to expensiveness, greater responsibility, 
and facility of doing business : First, without some change 
the Board will be increased with the number of Congres- 
sional districts. Second, there is now by law a second 
body, the Board of Visitors, required to perform certain 
duties of supervision, as hereafter specified. 
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The committee would recommend that the Board pro- 
pose to the Legislatiire — 

1. That from each Congressional district there be ap- 
pointed one instead of two curators. 

2. That from the town of Columbia, or its immediate 
neighborhood, there be appointed ikree curators. 

3. And that from the town of Rolla, or neighborhood, 
there be appointed I'u/o curators. 

This arrangement will constitute a Board of sixteen, and, 
with ^ve State Visitors, will surely provide largely for ad- 
ministration and supervision of the University. 

In order that there may be the least possible disarrange- 
ment, the committee would propose the following method 
of reduction, viz. : As the places of curators become vacant 
in the several districts, or as those of local curators are 
vacated, new appointments shall not be made to supply the 
vacant seats until the number of curators be reduced as 
above indicated. They recommend that the Governor be 
authorized by law to make appointments for the new Con- 
gressional districts. 

BOARD OF VISITORS. 

This is a recent body in the polity of the University, and 
introduced by the act of the Legislature in connection with 
the location of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and the giving over to the Curators, for the support thereof, 
the fund to accrue from the Congressional grant. It is a 
small body consisting oi Jive members, three of whom are 
to be eminent in the agricultural and mechanic arts. They 
perform much the same duty as the overseers of Harvard 
University in relation to that institution. They are to meet 
at least once each year — to make personal examination ot 
the University in all its departments— -and to report to the 
Governor, suggesting such improvements and recommenda- 
tions as they may consider important. 

The rules and modes of procedure which they see fit to 
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adopt in their visitation must be entirely their own, and the 
Committee have no suggestion to make, further than that 
the President, Treasurer, and other officers be required to 
give full information to the Visitors in regard to University" 
aftairs, and to make answer to all inquiries which the}' 
may propose, either in writing or verbally, as may be re- 
quested. 

The report of this body, acting independently, will have 
great weight with the people ; and its recommendations will 
be entitled to, and doubtless receive, the highest considera- 
tion, not only from the Curators but also the Legislature. 

THB PRESIDENT. 

The President is the executive officer of the Board. His 
proper office is to see that the plan of the University is 
faithfully carried out as determined by the laws concerning 
it, whether adopted by the Legislature or by the Board of 
Curators. He is to see that the laws are executed. He is the 
presiding officer of the University, and of its general Faculty, 
and, also, when present, of the special Faculties, and the 
organ of communication with the students and the Board of 
Curators. Upon his energy, promptness and vigilance, 
the success and reputation of the University must largely 
depend. He must watch its interests at home and abroad. 
He must be a constant example before the Faculty of punc- 
tuality, fidelity and ceaseless endeavor. He must have not 
only the disciplinary', but moral power, and also the per- 
sonal tact, to correct evils and disorders of any kind likely 
to spring up among the students. He is to see that one 
department does not trench upon anotlier, and must look 
over the interests of the University' as a whole, and study its 
unity. 

His powers must be such that lie can create an adminis- 
tration, and he must and will be held responsible for its 



In order that he may be in full accord with the Board of 
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Curators, and understand not only their formal action, but 
the reasons originating action, and that he may give infor- 
mation as the Board may wish, in a manner less formal 
than in his stated communications, his presence should 
be required in the Board as an honorary member. In the 
boards of most of the State and other institutions of learn- 
ing, the presiding oflicer of tlie University is a member, ex 
o^fficio, of the Board, and also its presiding officer. The 
plan of requiring the presence of the President in the 
Board, to give information, meets every proper purpose of 
the organization referred to, and is in some respects better. 
The Board may often have occasion to ask professional 
counsel in matters relating to the University, and if they 
have contidence in the President, he is manifestly the offi- 
cer to give it; if they have not such contidence, the sooner 
they are rid of him the better. 

With so many interests in, and outside, the University, 
requiring his general supervising care and influence, his 
office will evidently, at no distant period, have to be wholly 
separated from the duties of instruction. The want of 
means to create a new professorship for that which the 
President now supplies, and also the personal wishes of the 
present incumbent himself, forbids the committee from at 
present making the recommendation. Nevertheless, the 
committee cannt but express the opinion that, were the 
President entiri, y released from class-room exercises, his 
time and.attendon could be better applied to general super- 
vision, to correspondence, to presence among the students, 
to looking after the general welfare, to visiting class rooms 
of professors, to looking after all parts of the University 
property, as farm, work shops, gardens, &c., and also in 
being present, as often as possible, in the educational con- 
ventions of the State, and watching and moulding public 
opinion ; and in concert with the Superintendent of com- 
mon schools, in aiding to elevate the public scheme of edu- 
cation, both common school and University. 

It is also his duty to watch to secure public and private 
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endowments to build up the University, in its various de- 
partments- 

Witii these and other multifarious duties devolving upon 
the President, his time could be far more profitably em- 
ployed than in the class room, or in preparations necessa- 
rily incident to instructions to be given to the most advanced 
class, on topics requiring much time and thought. 

The responsibilities of this officer being of a character so- 
grave and pressing, and with the requirement of qualifica- 
cations so peculiar, it is not surprising that some of the 
principal institutions of the country are to-day without 
Presidents, or with Presidents desiring to be released, and 
occupying their positions merely ad interim. Among 
these are Yale, and Michigan, and Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
and California. 

PROFESSORS. 

Whatever of character and standing the university shall 
have, as an institudon of learning, must be given it by an 
able and devoted corps of professors — men who shall be 
the acknowledged representatives of the several branches 
of science and literature which they profess — men whose 
very names shall be an inspiration to the students who 
gather around them. No man should be elevated to the 
rank of a professor who is not a tried man. Professor- 
ships in the State University are, or should be, places of 
the highest honor in the teaching profession, and should 
be awarded only to men who by service in subordinate 
positions have made full proof of their profession. 

The accession of two or three able professors, and some- 
times even of a single one, has not iinfrequently changed 
the whole fortunes of an institution. Were it not invidi- 
ous, instances and names might be given. 

The character of a college for learning can never stand 
above that of its professors. Any department will soon 
sink to the level of the professor. He necessarily becomes 
the standard of scholarship in the mind of the student. 
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The inferior and second-rate professor is not merely a mis- 
fortune — he is a positive calamity. Those not accustomed 
to college life can hardly appreciate the evils arising from 
this source. 

Dr. Eliot declares that " the crudest of official torments 
to the president of a university, Is to see every day the 
evil fruit of a bad or mediocre appointment." 

Most of the difficulties in discipline originate in some 
way with those professors who neither have, nor can have, 
the respect of the student. They become dangerous in 
another way — conscious of their own inferiority, or puffed 
up with the vanity belonging to the half-learned, or the 
" seri sludiorum," they are ready to form a cabal with any 
other one of their own grade, or even with students. They 
are, too, almost always difficult to be removed, because, not 
relying upon their diligence or scholarship, they are sure 
to court outside influences, either of party, or sect, or clique, 
to keep themselves in place. 

It can not be too strongly impressed upon our own minds, 
that it is not the system, however well devised, that can 
give life — .it is the spirit ; and this can be infused only bv 
the president and professors. 

How shall the right men be had? That, is the great 
question. Let the motto be, to choose the best only, and 
to keep places open, or temporarily filled, until the Board 
shall be fully satisfied as to the choice. The best men are 
ordinarily to be sought after, and are seldom, or never, 
those who press themselves, either personally, or by their 
friends. 

All the chairs required to complete our system ought not 
to be filled at once, both because the number of students 
will not justify it, and because the means of the University 
must be husbanded to increase the materiel o{ instruction. 

Your committee think it worth while to add, in regard to 
choosing professors, that the great and universally conceded 
superiority of the German Universities arises from the method 
of appointing professors, which necessarily secures the best. 
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No family, or sect, or patron, or private friend can have 
tiie slightest influence in the choice — not the King himself. 
They are selected from the class of frivat-docenten — men 
thoroughly sifted by examination before they can be nomi- 
nated as such — and a vacant professorship falls to that 
docent who has already won it by acknowledged merit. 

The nearer we can come to this idea, the better for our 
institutions. The fuH professorship should be awarded only 
to tried and acknowledged excellence. The young and 
new instructor is to be considered merely in the light of a 
proficient. This rule is coming to be observed in our best 
institutions in the United States ; but we are obliged to con- 
fess withsliamethat the idea has, in some parts of the country, 
not been wholly discarded — that a professorship is a place 
to be electioneered for , and not one to be offered to acknowl- 
edged scholarship and teaching ability. Our Western insti- 
tutions will occupy a low ground until they sternly adopt 
the true principle as to this fundamental point. 



OBLIGATION OF EXCLUSIVE ; 

Your committee cannot better express their views in regard 
to the paramount obligations to the University of the per- 
manent professors than in the words of the late lamented 
President, Dr. Lathrop, when, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, presenting his views of University 
organizadon to the regentsof thatinstitutjon. The Univer- 
sity is surely to be made a cause, not a convenience — not a 
place where the professor is seldom to be found, or, at best, 
but two or three hours of the day, actually spending less 
time in his place for the assistance of students, or consul- 
tation with the other officers and access to patrons and visi- 
tors, than the office hours of any functionary known to the 
State or nation. The committee beg to say in this connec- 
tion that professors' rooms ought to be made pleasant and 
inviting, and a fit place for the professors to remain several 
hours each day. These remarks do not, of course, apply 
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nal professors, or such as by special contract 
perform a special service, and maintain a temporary con- 
nection, and have little or nothing to do with discipline. 

As to outside professional labors, the law of the State is 
strict and imperative, and the Board cannot permit relaxa- 
tion of the law; nor can the professor honorably take or 
seek it. 

Dr. Lathrop thus expresses himself on this subject, and 
the committee take pleasure in quoting such high authority 
on University matters : 

The University is a unit— a cause— to which each member of the facultj' 
owes paramount fealty and service. This service is distributed into de- 
partments, simply because that, by the division of labor, the common 
cause and interest will be best subserved. All undistributed instructional 
services, as well as the order, the discipline, the action of the institution, 
rest on the shoulders of the instructional body as a common burden. 
Each should cheerfully and loyally bear his share, according to usage sub- 
ect to readjustment, if need be, by the Faculty in Council, or, on appeal, 
by the Board. 

The mention of the proper position of each member of the instructional 
body, in the internal economy of an institution of education, suggests the 
question of his just relations to the outside business world. In the purely 
professional schools, where men associate together for a portion of the 
year, engaging to perform a certain amount of duty — to deliver, for ex- 
ample, a given number of lectures — for fees or for a fixed stipend, the 
solution of the question is easy. The prosecution of ordinary professional 
duties, to any extent not incompatible with fealty to the col leagues hip, is 
a part of the mutual understanding. So in institutions of genera! educa- 
tion, with scant endowments, it is customary to eke out the instructional 
body by a chance employment of men in other avocations within reach, 
on small pay, with the implication that the living is stil! to be made by 
the continued prosecution of outside duties. It is, however, in these 
cases, well understood that the int^titution obtains but a meagre and 
profitless service, save that a few additional names adorn the pictured 
page of the annual catalogue. 

But not so when a man has consecrated his energies to the educational 
profession, and enlisted in the service of an institution of learning, on 
full pay. Such a man does not belong to himself; he has been bought 
with a price. His time, his talents, his energies, his true allegiance, con- 
stitute the precise consideration which he has yielded up for the honors 
and emoluments of his position. He owes to the institution not only his 
daily routine of instruction, he owes iiours of preparation, by day and 
by night ; his reading and bis thought, in their widest range, should, 
with entire singleness of purpose, be made tributary to the treasiiree of 
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the lecture room. He owes to the institution even his vi 

what is the philosophy, and what the justification of the 

that it is needed, both by instructor and pupil, to restore the tone of the 

system, exhausted by the overdrafts of the literary life? Whatever is 

more than this, is in fraud of the good cause, 

In accordance with this common sense view of the subject, the doctrine 
that the professor on full pay shall not engage in the practice of any pro- 
fession, art or calling in the business world— shall assume no position in 
Church or State exacting tim<! and thought— has found its way into the 
statutes of our best universities; and if not in all, it is because it has not 
been deemed necessary to enforce, by formal enactment, a doctrine of 
manifest propriety and of common acceptation. 



PROXIMITY OF 

The remote residence of professors from the University 
buildings is a great evil. In discipline, in the work of 
instruction, in frequency of conference among the professors 
themselves and with the students, in meeting strangers and 
visitors, who wish to see the University and its officers, 
their presence in their rooms as offices, affords the suitable 
opportunity. Remote or inconvenient residence takes away 
half the power and usefulness of the professor. He may 
do the best he can to do his duty, and yet his power of 
usefulness is greatly impaired. It is true, remote residence 
relieves the professor of much care, but it is a question 
whether it is a relief which is best for the University, or 
which he ought to seek. His moral power is required 
among the students — the University is the proper place for 
students to seek his aid and advice. It is the place for 
strangers to see the professor. It is the head-quarters of 
the University. Here are the libraries, the laboratories, 
the specimens, the reading room ; if these are worth any- 
thing, they are for use and work — here manifestly o\ight 
to be the studies of professors. 

Say what may be, the impression is never favorable when 
a man's office or study is not the place where he is to be 
found. Credit is seldom awarded to men for what they do, 
or profess to do, elsewhere. In cases of private business 
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this is a private affair, but even here men are compelled 

to conform to business ideas ; in cases of official and public 
business, the requirement of office hours is imperative, 
and, without a strict conformity to them, no man could 
retain his place in public affairs. There are few institu- 
tions where the professors have not, from ideas of convem- 
ence, secured sites for residence near at hand; and where 
they have not done so, it is regarded as a great inconveni- 
ence, quite as much to others having official relations or 
■duties with them, as to themselves. Nor is it possible that 
there should be the same co-operation and esfrtt du corps 
where the officers are distant from each other, as when 
constantly near at hand and seeing each other engaged 
in a common work. Remote residence is not only unfit, it 
is injurious. " Place a professor a mile off," said an experi- 
enced college president, " and he is worth nothing for dis- 
cipline, and not half salary for instruction." 

But how can the evil be remedied? This is an important 
question. If the University had the means to erect houses 
for professors, there would be the remedy at once. It has 
been suggested that sites with privilege of pasture might be 
offered professors for building and garden, the Universitj' 
paying for houses (not improvement which he might make 
■on ground) upon the retirement of the professor. But it is 
difficult to fix upon a plan of this kind which shall be just 
to the professor, and, at the same time, not embarrassing 
to the University. There are other inducements to near 
residence, which the Board in their wisdom may devise. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 

The professorial staff is so important, indeed, controlling 
element of all university success and prosperity, that the 
committee desire to present to the Board some other views 
and considerations which must claim the attention of any 
supervising Board when about to make up a Faculty. 
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The following views, which the committee present, are 
essentially those of President White, of Cornell, and of Dr. 
Read, of our own University, as given in printed reports. 

WHAT SHALL THE NUMBER BE? 

But first of all, and prior to entering upon these consid- 
erations, this question arises : Shall we at once elect a 
large Faculty? The committee answer, by no means,' 
Neither our wants nor our means will permit. We must 
save our means in order to increase the materiel of the 
University. This is indispensable. This prudent course,, 
enabling Michigan to create and lay aside a reserve fund, 
has been the source of her prosperity. She has thereby 
been enabled to erect buildings as needed, and secure 
libraries, apparatus and art collections. 

It is the opinion of your committee that we should hold 
some professorshipjin abeyance, combining others for the 
present, and thus feel our way ; and by degrees find out 
the chairs which we most need to have filled, and espe- 
cially chairs in the scientific and professional departments. 

By far the larger number of our students are, and wilf 
be, for some time, in the elementary courses. Too many 
teachers are not only useless, but a positive injury; not 
only by causing an unnecessary multiplication of classes, 
but by bringing students to studies for which they have no. 
qualification. It is natural that each professor should desire 
to make a large show of work ; and he will be apt to find 
good reasons for multiplying classes and filling up the 
expected quota of hours. 

Your committee is aware that a pressure may be made 
upon the Board for places in order to fill them with partic- 
ular men seeking positions. But let it be borne in mind, 
that there can be no greater calamity than a large faculty of 
third-rate men, unknown in science, or letters, or education. 
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GRADES OF PROFESSORS. 

Shall there be grades of professors ? On this question 
your committee are prepared to answer in the affirmative. 
They fully concur in the views of the Cornell committee 
on this subject — views not indeed new, but very definitely 
stated. 

1 . Let there be resident professors — a good working 
corps of men and eminent as scholars in their departments, 
to whom shall be confided the immediate government and 
instruction ot the students. 

2. Assistant professors who should be an earnest and 
promising body of young men, who, after having made full 
proof of themselves, may, as vacancies occur, or as chairs 
are created, be promoted to be full professors. When a 
tirst-class man can not be had for a professor, or where 
there is a doubt, let an assistant professor be chosen to be 
placed in the department. Thus at Cornell, the Professor of 
Agriculture belongs to the second grade or that of assistant. 
He will hold this rank until he shall have shown that he 
may be properly promoted. 

3. There is another class which we shall have oc- 
casion to avail ourselves of — special or extraordinary 
professors or lecturers — men of great excellence in some 
departments — the savans of science in a specialty. This 
class we shall need almost immediately in our agricul- 
tural department. They are to be employed and paid 
by special contract. Thus, for example, if we could secure 
Prof. Law, of Cornell, as a temporary lecturer on the 
veterinary art and science, we should accomplish a great 
good for the State. But upon grape-growing, upon stock- 
raising and breeds of cattle, upon horticulture, we can find 
in our own State men of eminent ability. And not alone 
in the agricultural department, but in the fine arts, in law, 
we shall require the assistance of this class of docents or 
instructors. 
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ANOTHER CLASSIFICATION, 

Of Professors and assistants the Board may, if they 
choose, make still another division, with a view to discrim- 
ination of salary, as for example : 

Professors of the ist class, and Professors of the 2d class. 

Assistants of the ist class and assistants of the 2d class. 

In the Cornell University there are three classes in each 
of the two grades {viz. of Professors and assistant Profes- 
sors) ; that is, there are Professors of the first, second and 
third class ; and the same as to assistant Professors. 

PRESENT ORGANIZATION. 

We now reach the question. What shall be our present 
organization of the Faculty, as a commencement of our new 
system ? The Committee recommend as follows : 

1. President, who shall be Professor of Mental, Moral and 

Political Science. [No change for the present.] 

2. Professor of Chemistry, Physics, &c. 

An assistant Professor for working laboratory. 

3. Mathematics, Mechanics and Astronomy. 

4. Ancient Languages. 

5. Modem Languages. 

6. English Literature and instruction in teaching. (To be 

combined at present.) 

7. Agriculture; to include also, for the present, Botany, 

Mineralogy and Geology. 
One assistant in practical department. 

8. Preparatory course. 

(Each Professor to oversee and direct the preparatory 
studies of his own department, and when practicable 
render aid therein.) 

Two assistants (may be females, if the Board think best) . 

9. Law. 

Assistants of first or second degree to be called in as 
required. 
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Professorships to be created with the increasing wants 
of the University ; existing Professorships to be divided, as 
exigencies of progress and development may demand. 

The assistance of extraordinary, or non-resident, or short 
term Professors, as they have been variously styled, will be 
needed for special courses, and for short portions of the 
year, as in veterinary surgery, grape culture, fruit growing, 
rural architecture, etc., either to supplement the instructiona 
of the Professor of Agriculture, or to furnish a full course 
in some specialty. 

The same will be required in the Law College. Here 
special lecturers on particular titles of the law may be 
secured from eminent lawyers in aid of the law courses. 

The same kind of instructional labor may be called in to 
the aid of any other department as needed. 

But your committee fully appreciate the danger of de- 
pending in any great degree upon what maybe called out- 
side aid. They understand that the hard work of building 
up the University must devolve upon resident professors — 
upon Ihe men who are every day, and for several hours of 
the day, in the University and with their classes, giving help, 
inspiring enthusiasm, promoting good order, in short, by 
their presence and power, and self-sacrifice, creating and 
keeping up the University. 

No brilliancy of a lecturer or professor from abroad can 
make up for the daily labor of the ^owe professors, who alone 
sustain the University in its operation and character. Yet 
your committee are convinced that there is a place for 
eminent non-resident professors, who could not be had for 
permanent service, whose instructions will be most valua- 
ble, and who will infuse a new element of life into the 
ordinary University instructions. 

COMPENSATION. 

Shall all professors receive the same salary — if not, upon 
what scale, or in what manner, shall salaries be graduated? 
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Shall Agassiz, Dana and Leiber receive no more than the 
young man who is in the first years of his professorial ser- 
vice, or than the man who has not by labor and ability 
achieved a reputation? 

The gradation as heretofore indicated may suggest a plan 
of grading salaries. In the army and in the navy, merit 
and service, or extraordinary achievment, have their pe- 
cuniary rewards ; in all business establishments distinctions 
are recognised and rewarded ; shall there be none among 
University professors? 

Your committee in examining the rates of compensa- 
tion in different institutions, and in some of high rank, have 
been amazed at the smallness of salaries paid professors. 

TENURE OF OFFICE. 

What shall be the tenure of office for professors? Shall 
the professor's tenure of office be limited to four or six 
years, or some other fixed period? The usual — in fact, 
almost universal plan has been to elect professors to serve 
indefinitely, the power of removal being^ left with the re- 
gents or trustees. Practically this power is seldom used, 
even when it ought to be. Dr. Wayland, in his excellent 
work on University education says, what we all know to be 
true, that there are few institutions which have not suffered 
from retaining men not sufficiently capable. Positive 
action is required when a removal is to be made, and no 
one wishes to initiate it. 

Men are retained in their places as professors, from this 
reluctance of Boards to act, who, with the same incapacity 
or want of highest capacity, if in any business house or 
establishment, could not, for any considerable time, hold 
their positions. This is a very great evil and drawback 
upon our institutions of learning. There is hardly an insti- 
tution in the country which does not, to a greater or less 
extent, suffer from it. It is, however, certainly to be borne 
in mind that the highest professional talent is not, at all 
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times, to be secured at such rates of compensation as insti- 
tutions are able to pay. 

EFFECT OF LIMITING TERMS OF OFFICE. 

But, on the other hand, what will be the efiect of pre- 
scribing limited terms of office for professors? It is true, it 
will be easier to drop those not found suitable at the end of 
their terms, and there will alway.s be found men ready to 
take their places upon any conditions. But what kind of 
men will go into the universities as professors upon the 
small salaries usually paid, if they must manage and intrigue 
and form party and sectarian combinations to keep their 
places? How long upon such conditions would Agassiz 
remain at Cambridge, from which, with his secure tenure 
of position, the Emperor of the French could not tempt him 
by the most brilliant offers? In fact, would not the race of 
able and devoted Professors die out, were these conditions 
universal? Is the position of the Professor an office liable 
to all the changes and chances of political office; or rather 
is it not a profession like that of the army or navy ? 

Frequent change in the members composing a faculty of 
instruction creates an impression of instability, and is con- 
trary to the character of an institution whose life is to run 
parallel with the State itself. When experienced Professors 
leave a college to better their own condition, the evil is a 
serious one to its prosperity. 

It need not be stated, how much of the excellence and 
stability of our most celebrated American institutions of 
learning has resulted from the long continuance of their 
eminent Professors in their chairs of instruction. Day, 
Kingsley, Silliman, Nott, McLean (who not long since 
resigned the Presidency of Princeton), each served his in- 
stitution for more than a half centurj'. President Hopkins 
has served Williams for nearlj' forty j'ears ; and Mahan, 
Bartlett and Church have been the leading Professors in 
the U. S. Military Academy for a period almost as long. 
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Grant, Sherman, Meade, Sheridan andOrd — in fact nearly- 
all our military officers, young and old, look back to the 
same Professors as their instructors in the leading branches. 
An espril dit corps is thus created and kept alive in our 
great institutions of learning. 

The very names of these eminent Professors are a tower 
of strength and glory to the institutions which they serve 
— they create public confidence and awaken sentiments of 
love and reverence in the bosoms of students scattered over 
the land. 

How can a University best create such a corps of Pro- 
fessors who become identified with its progress, its fame, 
almost its existence? 

The able and devoted Professor must be made to feel that 
he is secure in his position, and that no outside considera- 
tions will injuriously affect him. At the same time, the 
inefficient or ill-qualified Professor must be made to feel 
that he is out of place, and that he cannot be retained from 
considerations other than those of his own merits and the 
interests of the institution. How this can be best done must 
rest in the wisdom and sound discretion of Boards of super- 
vision and control, exercising their high duty under a sense 
of the responsibility belonging to them. But it cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon every such Board, that the 
success of their institution depends upon an able, devoted, 
and not less a permanent Faculty. 

RELATIONS OF STUDENTS TO F. 



A subject of present discussion among educators is, how 
can professors be brought into such personal and social rela- 
tions with students as to produce the most valuable results 
upon the formation of character and the elevation of manners. 
It is conceded that the distance between the professor and 
students in most of our institutions is a great evil ; but what 
shall be the remedy? Some have proposed an increase of 
professors' emoluments with reference to this object, and to 
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enable them to maintain social relations becoming their 
position. Others have proposed the plan of weekly re- 
unions of professors and students in which they shall freely 
intermingle in unofficial relations, a hall and other expenses 
being provided by the institution. This whole subject is 
best left to voluntary action, sufficient salaries being pro- 
vided for professors, and inculcating upon them the duty of 
maintaining kindly social relations with students. 

Your committee cannot but feel that the new Library 
Hall and Reading-Room will have a most excellent effect 
in sustaining and cultivating these relations, inasmuch as 
students and professors will frequently come together unoffi- 
cially in this beautiful and spacious hall for a common 
object, and a kind and cheering word may be uttered by 
. the professor to the student which will never be forgotten. 

A UNITED FACULTY. 

Another subject, certainly of not less importance, is the 
relation of professors with each other. A faculty must 
be a unit in their efforts to build up the University — 
devoted to this object as a cause — identifying their personal 
reputation with that of their institution. "After a very 
long experience in public institutions of learning, were the 
question put to me," said an old college professor, "What 
is the one indispensable pre-requisite to success, I would 
say, not merely an able, but a united faculty." 

Cheerful workers and earnest co-workers a faculty 
must consist of, without any narrow scanning of how much 
one does, and how little another. A dissatisfied student is 
a source of weakness ; a professor who cannot work with 
his brethren, of danger. 

The committee, in their very able report on the organi- 
zation of the Cornell University, lay it down as a principle, 
" That the University will tolerate no feuds in its faculty." 
They say it is better even to have science taught less bril- 
liantly than to have it rendered contemptible ; and advise 
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that in all cases of discord the Gordian knot be cut by the 
displacement of those who, from whatever cause, cannot 
work together. 

It must be understood as a settled principle, that what- 
ever else the Board will tolerate, they will not tolerate dis- 
cord or fault-finding of members of the Faculty with each 
other or with this Board. Harmony and co-operation 
there must be at all hazards. 

THE STUDENTS, 



In the consideration of the university body, we are by 
no means to omit those for whom ail this array of agencies, 
both personal and material, is established— the students 
themselves. When these crowd the university in large 
numbers for its instructions — that is success — then the uni- 
versity begins to accomplish the real object of its existence. 
Success begets success in all the affairs of life, but nowhere 
more than in relation to an institution of learning. Num- 
bers bring numbers, until hundreds come up to the uni- 
versity. The university then becomes a power in the 
State. That time, your committee believe, is coming about 
in our own State Institution with its various colleges of 
instruction. 

What shall be the discipline to be adopted for the gov- 
ernment of the students? 

In the first place, the government can not be military; 
for there is no power in the university officers to carry out 
such discipline. There is not an orderly pacing in front 
of our recitation rooms, as at West Point, to execute the 
orders of professors, and to arrest students for conduct 
deemed disorderly. There is not a more pitiable sight 
than the vain striving after authority where it does not, and 
from the nature of things, can not exist. Besides, were 
military discipline possible, it would not be best for men 
who are in training for civil life, in which moral restraints 
are mainly to operate. 
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It can not be by a system of espionage, as was vainly 
attempted in the olden days of college discipline ; for in 
that kind of game, we may be assured, a hundred students 
will outwit any half dozen college professors. This then 
is not practicable ; nor, if practicable, would it be desirable. 

It cannot be government suited to mere children, in 
which appeal maj' be made by the parent as a final resort 
to the rod itself. University students ought to be beyond 
mere children in their capacity and motive powers ; if 
otherwise, as to any, the course to be adopted in regard to 
such, is short and decisive. They are to be remitted to the 
place where motives adapted to their comprehension can be 
presented. 

That is the very perfection of government, and especially 
of government for a body of young men, which, with least 
exhibition of itself, produces uniformity of good conduct 
and right action, creating at the same time right disposi- 
tions — indeed, from these proceeding the right conduct. 

The worst possible government — the most annoying to 
its subjects — most frequendy creating opposition to itself, is 
that in which there is most display of the mere power of 
government. 

The silent pervading influence which reaches all, and 
causes every one to do his duty, and to feel pride and satis- 
faction in doing it — each becoming a law to himself — which 
makes every one a self-guardian and self-governor— creat- 
ing self-responsibility, is, so far as attainable, the best gov- 
ernment for a body of students. 

Yet there are always some persons who seem to think 
that the true end of government is to make some body un- 
easy — and if this end is not somehow attained, there is no 
government— that a parade of rules is the best evidence of 
sound discipline— that the young student must be put in 
constant terror of violadng a rule, or, forsooth, he is not 
well governed. 

This condition of things existed not many years since, to 
a very great extent, in all our institutions of learning. The 
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leading idea seemed to be, that it was the duty of the 
Faculty to administer discipline ; and it was the business, 
perhaps the right, of the students to furnish cases of discip- 
line. In this way it was to be shown that discipline had 
not died out. 

That professor was considered the best disciplinarian 
who "catiffht" — that was the word — the most students in 
acts of mischief. That student was " smart," in college 
parlance, who did most such acts, and escaped college 
punishment. 

Happily, this state of things so long existing in our higher 
institutions of education has passed away, and with it "col- 
lege tricks " and antagonism in that most sacred and endear- 
ing relation of professor and student — preceptor and pupil — 
have also passed away. They belong to a past genera- 
tion — to a lower and coarser style of univei^sity civilization. 
Different relations have sprung up between officers and 
students. Good order and gentlemanly conduct have be- 
come the rule— departures from it the exceptions. 

Yet rules there must be — not indeed numerous or un- 
reasonable; these must exist in every community, even in 
the household. Order is heaven's hrst law, even the exact- 
ness of order must be maintained. Tlie system must be so 
complete, and so strictly maintained, as to render disorder 
almost impossible, and yet every one within its sphere feel^ 
that he is acting precisely as he would choose to do, both 
for his own comfort and that of others. 

There may be occasional students not susceptible of the 
influence ofappeal to the higher motives — abnormal cases 
— who must be cut off. This should be done silently, so 
much so that fellow students will hardly know what has 
occurred. They should be dropped with the least disgrace 
that may be, in the hope that under other circumstances, 
they may yet become respectable members of society. The 
best University discipline is that which is preventive and 
conservative. 

The secret of college government, is in a moral power 
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which shall pervade the whole institution. Every student 
is to be put on the side of good order. Tone, culture, 
thoughtfulness, manliness, must be made to characterize 
the entire body of students. That Professor is the true dis- 
ciplinarian who holds this moral power over students, who 
is an Arnold to keep them in the right way, and to stretch 
forth his arm to save them when about to err. No man 
can be the true educator, who does not in some degree 
possess this power. It is the very test of his fitness for his 
place as a Professor. 

The committee desire, in the strongest terms, to express 
the idea, that the University is for the virtuous and studious 
young men of the State. It is not a reform school to cor- 
rect the bad and vicious. It is well known that a half 
dozen mischievous, idle, and unworthy students cost more 
anxious and exhausting labor to a Faculty than the instruc- 
tion of a hundred or more who are eager to learn. 

The committee cannot, however, forbear the expression of 
the opinion, that if the professor is himself an example and 
model of punctuality and fidelity in every duty— himself 
each day sustaining the order of the institution ; and if the 
same characteristics shall extend to eveiy teacher, from the 
highest to the lowest, that there will be little trouble in main- 
taining the regular discipline of the University ; but in cases 
where such example, and good and salutary influences 
thrown around the student, will not produce the effect, 
there isbut one course. The State cannot expend its labors 
and treasures upon the idle and worthless. 

THE MATERIEL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

This coi^ists of its property and external means of car- 
rying on its instruction and experiments, both for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge ; as the experimental 
farm, garden, vineyards, orchards, buildings, libraries, ap- 
paratus, cabinets, art collections, models, drawings, &c. 
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AGRICULTL'RAI, FARM. 

Nothing is left to be desired in regard to the farm, except 
that it be properly laid off and improved. This cannot be 
done at once, but a plan of improvement and culture should 
be devised which can be carried into full execution by 
degrees, and as the means shall be afforded by the State to 
make the farm complete and worthy the State. The farm 
consists of six hundred and forty acres of land, is pictur- 
esque in appearance, presents great variety of soil and 
exposure, is well watered, and in every respect admirably 
adapted to its object. 

The question arises, how shall the farm be conducted? 
So far as experiments are to be made, it should be placed 
under the care of the Professor of Agricultui^e, who is to 
direct what experiments are to be made, how to be carried 
on, and to report the results. 

The whole farm should be divided and mapped off into 
iields— these to be named and numbered ; as, for example, 
field A, field B, &c, ; or otherwise designated, so as to be 
known by the proper name. The quantity of ground 
in each field should be exactly given, and the character of 
the soil; if cultivated, the treatment should be stated; the 
cost of the crop, and the profit or loss. The expense of 
the farm should be exactly charged up, and its income, 
whatever that may be, credited. 

It will be the business of the Farm Superintendent to 
carry out the general plan of the Farm Committee and the 
Professor of Agriculture. He should, under the general 
advice of the committee, make the necessary purchases for 
the farm, and also employ laborers as may be required to 
carry it on. So far as student labor may be employed, he 
must either personally or by a foreman, provide for its 
supervision, and adjust compensation according to ability, 
skill, or industry. It has been found a good system else- 
where, to arrange students into squads of five or six, and 
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appoint one of their own number captain of the squad. 
Much will depend upon the skill, judgment, and methodical 
habits of the Superintendent. Tools and machinery are to 
be taken care of; stock to be looked after ; crops are to be 
attended to in proper time : accounts are to be accurately 
kept. For this post is required a man of skill, judgment, 
energy, thrift, and the gift of oversight. He should 
also have that peculiar tact and taste for arranging fields, 
and fences, and roads, that will present a general tidy and 
thrifty appearance. Yet it will be vain to expect results, 
unless he is permitted to have the means to do with. 

Indeed, it has occurred to your committee, that the plan 
suggested by Regent Bowman of the Kentucky Universitv 
is worthy of consideration, and, indeed, adoption, as soon 
as may be — that is : to divide the lands into two parts and 
place them under two men. It will be seen at once that the 
two divisions will require men of very different qualifications. 

The one part is, according to the idea, to be educational 
and experimental ; the other practical and productive. The 
first should embrace the ornamental grounds, gardens, 
arboretums with propagating houses, green-houses, &c. 
This should be under a practical and scij;ntific horticul- 
turist, who can perform an important duty in art instruc- 
tion, and should be the assistant to the Professor of Agri- 
culture. 

The second should include tillable lands, pastures, 
meadows, vegetable gardens ; also, the care of domestic 
animals, to be under the charge of a practical farmer, up 
to the best and latest improvements of the times. 

Both these superintendents should keep books of income 
and expense upon the most improved methods of farm 
book-keeping. Both should employ students, crediting 
them with work toward boarding. 

Your committee believe that so soon as the Agricultural 
Fund shall yield an income, that the proposed division 
should be made of land and supervision. 

Your committee do not see how the farm can have the 
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necessary outfits without direct appropiiitlioii from the 
State, as has been largely done in Illinois, Iowa, and other 
States having Agricultural Colleges under the act of Con- 
gress. It would ill become Missouri, with its great agricul- 
tural wealth, to be behind any other State in the character 
and equipments of this farm, which is in a certain sense 
to represent the State itself. If there is any one particular 
economic department which the committee might suggest 
as an object of early attention, it would be the establish- 
ment of a small dairy upon the best plan, and with all the 
modern improvements. In this fine blue grass region, 
with the rich pastures and excellent water of the Farm, we 
believe it would be successful ; but, what is more im- 
portant, it would introduce a greatly needed branch of 
industry peculiarly adapted to Missouri, and especially this 
portion of it. 

If the farm shall once he put in order— totally free from 
taxes as it is — there may he expected from it an annual 
income which may be expended for its improvement and 
for agricultural experiments. 

SCIKXTiFIC BUILDING WITH CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

The analytic laboratory is equally necessary for the scien- 
tific agriculturist, for the miner, and the professional chem- 
ist; and it is impossible, if we profess practical science in 
any of its departments, to defer the erection of this build- 
ing. It is, in fact, the first step to be taken, and cannot 
be deferred for any other object whatever. The chemical 
qualities of soils must be understood, both for the preser\'a- 
tion of our soil, and also to understand what fertilizers are 
required for its improvement. It will require nearly, or 
quite, the whole amount of the cash donation by Boone 
county to erect this building and furnish the proper appara- 
tus. It may, indeed, require more. 

The scientific building, the general plan of which has 
been agreed upon and settled, will, it is believed, be most 
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satisfactory, both in its architectural style and accommoda- 
tion. It is after the general idea of the laboratory of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, but enlarged to suit our 
■object, and greatly improved in its accommodation. It will 
contain the chemical laboratory, both general and analytic, 
with the lecture room and other necessary apartments ; also 
tiie lecture room of the Professor of Agriculture, with ample 
space for the botanical, mineralogical and geological col- 
lections. In the third story of the main edifice, there will 
be rooms for the Professor of Natural Philosophy, including 
those needed for his various kinds of apparatus ; and the 
wing projecting from the main building will, in the third 
story, afford a hall for collections in natural history. The 
towers, which are not designed to be costly, have purposes 
of indispensable use, and will give to the building a fine 
and even imposing eftcct. 

It is located near the main University, thus grouping con- 
veniently the buildings needed for instructional purposes, 
.so that students may readily, and without loss of time, pass 
from their various recitation or lecture rooms, as they may 
be in one or the other building. 

CABINET OF MINERALS, WOODS, ETC. 

No institution has a better opportunity of enlarging its 
cabinets in this direction. The geological survey will 
■afford constant accessions to our collections. By a judi- 
cious system of exchange, under the direction of the Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy, we may, in the process of a few 
years, have one of the most valuable collections of the 
world. 

It should be a matter of pride, as well as duty, on the 
part of this professor, to secure every possible variety of 
mineral within his power, and to add constantly to our 
already valuable collection. 

It should also be an object to secure specimens of all 
Jcinds of timber growing in our State. It is believed that 
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few portions of our earth are richer in timbers of the finest 
quality than Missouri. We ought to have the means of 
preserving and exhibiting them. The cost of doing this- 
would be slight. The Polytechnic School at Troy deserves 
great credit for its collections of this kind, 

APPARATUS, CHEMICAL AND PIIILOSOPHiCAL. 

We need not only the best instructors, but the best means, 
of explanation and instruction in all directions. Your com- 
mittee are aware that to accomplish all that is before us, 
will require time, will require the labor of devoted profes- 
sors, will require large expenditures; but a survey of the 
field will be most useful, in order that we may comprehend 
the largeness of our work, and the importance of husband- 
ing our resources. Should our resources from the land 
grant go beyond the hopes of the most sanguine, we are 
absolutely poverty-smitten, when we consider the demands 
that are legitimately upon us to bring our University to a 
standard such as will meet a just public expectation. We 
must have apparatus that will cost a very large sum. We 
cannot do without it. The time was in the elementary state 
of scientific investigation, when great results were obtained 
by a few broken bottles and glass retorts ; and doubtless, 
also, the simplest and least expensive apparatus in the hands 
of the ingenious professor will be more useful than the most 
expensive and elaborate in the hands of the inexpert and 
bungling ; yet the scientific man in our day requires the 
constant aid of the best means, both in his instructions and 
original investigations. He must have them, just as the 
farmer mvist have improved implements and machinery. 
The committee are not able to state the cost of the apparatus- 
procured by Cornell University for its very first session ; 
they know it was large. They are informed that the first 
outlay of California University in this direction was $15 ,000. 
We need even now some apparatus which it is most important 
to have for experiments, the costof which your committee have 
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not inquired into ; as, for example, the apparatus for the solid- 
ification of carbonic acid gas, the English apparatus for the 
generation on a large scale of electricity from steam, the 
new French apparatus for experimenting on light, &c. But 
your committee cannot proceed in the enumeration. They 
are aware, how ready the Board have been to expend in this 
direction, and that the means only are wanted to make our 
appointments in this direction ample and complete. 

The policy here, as in regard to all collections, must be 
that of gradual accretion — some years more in one direction 
than another, according to our means and as opportunities 
offer. 



Every effort should be made to enlarge the Library and 
make it worthy the University. In the language of the 
Cornell Committee on Organization, "it is the culmination 
of all — touching all departments, meeting the needs of 
teachers and taught; in it all sciences and arts meet." 
Without it the University deserves not the name. The 
Board at its last meeting appropriated the sum of $1,200 to 
purchase books, as the library appropriation for the present 
year; and the committee recommend that a sum not less 
be annually appropriated for this object. Michigan Univer- 
sity, and many of our other institutions of the first class, 
have an annual standing library appropriation which is 
never disturbed or diverted, and becomes as much a matter 
to be provided for as a Professor's salary. 

The library is, in fact, beyond any other appointment, 
the pride or reproach of an institution of learning. When 
Michigan University, a few weeks since, out-bid Yale and 
some other competitors, and by her enterprise secured one 
of the great libraries of Germany (the Ran Library) her 
Faculty and students held in her library hall a grand jubi- 
lee over her victory, as an event in her history. Nor was 
the rejoicing confined to her walls. It was participated 
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m many parts of the West by those who feel a pride in our 
western institutions. 

Now that our University is provided with a beautiful and 
commodious library hall, the next effort should be to fill it 
with books in all departments of human knowledge. 

How shall valuable books be gathered for the library? 
If the subject shall be properly presented, many old and 
rare books will doubtless be presented to the library as a 
place of safe deposit. 

The wants of the University will demand the purchase of 
the latest scientific works. Lists of these should be made 
out by each professor. 

But sometimes whole libraries, the collection of years by 
eminent scholars, are brought into market, and may be 
secured at a single purchase, and at low rates, as in the 
case of Michigan just named, or as in the case of Yale 
which purchased the Thilo library, or of the University of 
Rochester which purchased that of Neander, or of Cornell 
which secured that of Goldwin Smith by donation, and the 
Bopp Hbrary by purchase. 

The libraries of Buckle, of Lord Macauley, of Humbolt, 
containing hfe-time accumulations, and of a score of others 
equally valuable, have been upon the market within a few 
years. Such collections, sold in mass, often go at astonish- 
ingly low rates. 

Your committee would recommend that arrangements be 
made to avail ourselves of these sales, which are frequent 
in the great book markets, in order that we may thus, in 
the cheapest and most speedy manner, enrich our library. 

ART COLLECTIONS. 

The rotunda, over Library Hall, lighted by sky-lights, 
will afford a very respectable and presentable room for 
such collections. Connection with the library and easy 
s from it can be made at very slight expense. A be- 
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ginning, at least, should be made in these collections. The 
effect upon our students would be invaluable in the culture 
of their taste. 

No one can visit Ann Arbor or Toronto, and witness the 
art collections in the universities of those places without 
feeling how much of interest they add to these institutions. 

There are works of art which, of course, are not to be 
thought of in this connection, on account of their expensive- 
ness. But collections of casts, of photographs, engravings, 
medallions, and even copies of paintings, are within the 
reach of moderate means. 

It is said, that Mr. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, is now en- 
gaged in obtaining photographs of the finest buildings in 
the various cities of Europe. From his wcli known gener- 
osity, it cannot be doubted that he would permit copies to 
be taken for our University. We ought to fit up the room, 
and make a beginning, 

BOARDING OF STUDENTS. 

Happily your committee are relieved from trouble on this 
vexed question— a subject which has caused so much anx- 
ious care in the organization of most of our new institu- 
tions. The question of dormitories and college commons 
has, in our experience, solved itself, and in the best and 
most satisfactory manner. No recommendation on this 
subject is required from your committee, other than to con- 
tinue and perfect the present plan, and to advise its exten- 
sion when from the number of students such extension 
becomes expedient. 

The committee consider it best to state the system as it 
exists, and to present its actual workings. 

ist. We have the boarding and rooming of students in a 
group of cottages, with a dining hall situated near the 
University campus, but not on it. These cottages are 
cheaply-built wooden structures, and afford accommodation 
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culture is created — a tone favorable to thought and investi- 
gation, and unfriendly to narrowness, pedantry, bigotry, 
and intolerance. It is manifest that such an institution of 
universal learning can not be buih up and sustained with- 
out money. It must be progressive. It wants funds for 
this very reason. Were it stationary, the case would be 
different. The old school of Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, required but little, and some persons even do not 
yet comprehend the change. Harvard with its $200,000 
a year needs $100,000 more, and will have it. A few 
j-ears ago $25,000 was a magnificent endowment, even for 
Harvard- 

The committee would only add, let us, as the governors 
of this University, comprehend its true character and aim, 
and strive to make it what the State requires— the Univer- 
sity of the State of Missouri— and as such to take its place 
with Michigan and Cornell, with Cambridge, Yale, or 
Columbia. The State of Missouri has not only the ability, 
but the will. Neither her air or soil are Bce&tian, where 
genius and learning can not flourish. Now that all dis- 
tracting questions of locating the Agricultural College and 
Mining School are settled, and settled so auspiciously, the 
way is open and clear. With this decade a new era dawns 
upon Missouri and her institutions. No man can estimate 
how great is to be her progress during this opening period. 
Let us, as Curators of the University, understand the great 
opportunity. Let us use wisely and well the resources 
which we have, and boldly call upon the State for what is 
lacking. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee. 

DANIEL READ, 
EDWARD WYMAN, 
R. L. TODD, 

F. T. RUSSELL, 
J. W. MATTHIAS. 
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